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Sermons for the Month of January 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


AN UNWORTHY COMMUNION DEEPLY WOUNDS THE 
SACRED HEART 


“With desire I have desired to eat this pasch with you before I 
suffer’ (Luke xxii, 15), said the divine Saviour to His Apostles 
when instituting the holy Eucharist. When He instituted it, we 
read that He was “troubled in spirit” (John xiii, 21). Jesus was 
troubled about the unworthy Communion of Judas, and about the un- 
worthy Communions that He foresaw would be made by Christians. 
St. Paul admonishes us (I. Cor. xi, 27) “Whosoever therefore eats 
this Bread unworthily or drinks the Chalice of the Lord unworthily, 
he is guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord”; and he is, accord- 
ing to St. John Chrysostom, just as guilty as if he had actually put 
Christ to death anew. Let no one dare, therefore, to be another 
Judas. St. Thomas indicates the terrible punishment of one who 
communicates unworthily with the words: Mors est malis, vita 
bonis: meaning, the worthy reception of the holy Eucharist brings 
eternal life, but the unworthy reception brings eternal death. 

Behold there the effects of the unworthy and of the worthy recep- 
tion, my dear brethren, and make the firm resolve to receive the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus in holy Communion with the greatest possible 
purity of heart, because the unworthy reception inflicts upon the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus the cruelest of wounds. 

Dear brethren, if we peruse holy Scripture we find that the same 
action has brought grace and salvation to some and misfortune 
and disgrace to others, according to the intention of the doer. We 
read in Exodus that the cloud and pillar of fire were beneficial to 
the Israelites and destructive to the Egyptians: “and behold the 
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Lord looked from out of the clouds and pillar of fire upon the camp 
of the Egyptians and struck their hosts” (Ex. xiv, 24). 

The Ark of the Covenant brought happiness and blessing to the 
house of the God-fearing Obededom, but the fear of death fell upon 
the Philistines “and the exceeding heavy hand of God” (I. Kings 
v, 1). 

In like manner does holy Communion act for the salvation of some 
and the destruction of others, according to the manner in which 
it is received. We read in holy Scripture of the severity and strict 
requirements with which God guarded the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament, and yet they were only shadows and prototypes of the 
holy Sacrifice of the New Covenant of the holy Eucharist. Certainly 
those who make an unworthy Confession on account of insufficient 
examination of conscience, or lack of contrition, or by purposely 
withholding a grievous sin, and then approach the Lord’s table un- 
worthily, deserve infinitely greater chastisement than even the severe 
punishments provided in the Old Testament for offenses against the 
sacred offerings, because their offense is exceedingly greater. 

Brethren, if we ask why Joseph of Arimathea begged of Pilate 
the dead body of Jesus, some pious interpreters of the Scriptures 
answer: This was done so that the Sacred Body might not be 
dishonored by the Jews. But the very thing from which Joseph 
of Arimathea wished to save the Body of Jesus, is done, says St. 
Bernard, by the Christians who communicate unworthily. Verily 
it were better for such Christians that they had never been bom 
Jesus Himself foretells in the Gospel of St. Matthew (xxii, 13) 
their fate, in the parable of the guest who appears without the 
wedding garment. “Friend, how camest thou in hither, asks the 
King. Then he bids the servants: Bind his hands and feet and cast 
him into the exterior darkness.” 

Let us therefore array ourselves, through a worthy Confession, in 
wedding garments to partake of the grace of forgiveness of sins 
and of justification, and to adorn ourselves with the virtues of 
faith, hope and charity, humility, and the desire for Jesus in the 
holy Sacrament. For, my dear brethren, when you approach the 
table of the Lord, you are mingling with the hosts of angels who 
ever surround the altar where Jesus is present in the Blessed Sacre 
ment. Oh, purest Heart of Jesus, give us the grace to receive The 
into a pure heart so that at the end of our days we may be worthy to 
be admitted to Thy presence in heaven for all eternity. Amen. 
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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED, WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
First SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


“] BELIEVE IN GOD, THE FATHER ALMIGHTY.” ONE Gop IN THREE 
Div1nE PERSONS 


In this Sunday’s gospel (Luke ii, 42-52) we shall consider the 
meaning of the reply of the Child Jesus to His blessed Mother: 
‘Did you not know that I must be about My Father’s business?” 
Jesus was apparently only the son of Joseph and Mary. During 
His ministry He claimed to be God, to be the Son of God and 
equal to the Father. He taught that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and from Him. Here we have the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity. Although there is and there can be but one God, 
yet there are in God three distinct divine Persons equal in all 
things. 

The pagans admitted and worshiped many gods. But even our 
reason tells us that there can be only one God. God is the 
Supreme Being, the highest of beings. There can be but one 
highest being; if there were two, neither of them would be the 
highest, would be God. In like manner, God is the most perfect 
being, the sovereign Lord and Master of all things, and cannot 
have an equal without ceasing to be God. But although there is, 
and can be but one God, there are, as the Apostles’ Creed teaches, 
three distinct divine Persons in God; the Father, Son and the 
Holy Ghost; each of them is true God. 

A person is a being that thinks and acts of himself as he wills. 
Each of us is a person; every angel is a person. The Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost are each true God, for each of these three 
Persons has all that belongs to God, that is, the divine nature and 
the divine perfections. Nevertheless, they are but one and the very 
same God, because they have each the same identical divine nature 
and divine perfections. In men it is quite different, for although 
the human nature is alike in each man, yet each man is a different 
man from each other. In God each Person is a different Person 
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from the other two Persons, but not a different God. How this is of 
can be is a mystery, that is, a truth above our reason, revealed by 
God. Next Sunday I shall speak to you on mysteries. St. Patrick 
illustrated the mystery of the Blessed Trinity by means of a sham. 
rock, whose three leaves, distinct from, and equal to, each other 
make but one and the same shamrock. 

Our soul is an image of the Blessed Trinity, for it has three distinct 
faculties, the understanding, the memory and the will. These three 
form but one soul, for it is the same soul that thinks, remembers 
and wills. 

Some five or six hundred years ago there lived in a city in Spain 
a wicked nobleman who was an atheist and boasted of it. One day 
he put on his knightly armor, and fully armed rode on his fine war 
horse to the market-place. There in a loud voice he told the crowd 
of people that there was no God, and challenged to mortal combat 
all those who believed in God. As no one took up his challenge, he 
paraded in front of the crowd uttering horrible blasphemies and 
daring God, if such existed, to do him any harm. And, behold, a 
wasp flew through an opening in his steel helmet and stung him so 
fearfully on the forehead that he threw off his helmet. Then the 
wasp stung him all over his face, so that he leaped from his horse 
and buried his face in the sand. But the wasp now stung him more 
terribly on the back of his neck until he realized that this was a 
punishment sent by God. He cried out for mercy and confessed that 
there is a God. Then the wasp disappeared. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
THE BLEssSeD TRINITY, THE GREATEST OF MYSTERIES 


This Sunday’s gospel (John ii, 1-12) relates the first miracle of 
Jesus Christ, which He performed at the marriage feast at Cana, 
where at the suggestion of His blessed Mother He changed water 
into wine by an act of His will. By this He proved that He possessed 
divine power and that all His teaching is divine and true. One of 
the truths He taught most clearly was the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. He did so especially when He told His Apostles: “Teach 
all nations, . . . baptizing them in the name of the Father 
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and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” His words imply three 
Persons in one God, for He said, “In the name,” not in the names. 
This means that the three Persons are but one God. All three 
Persons, being named separately, are distinct from one another ; but 
the word name in the singular shows that they are one and the same 
God. How can this be? It is a mystery, the deepest, the most in- 
comprehensible, the holiest of mysteries. Mystery means something 
secret or hidden. There are mysteries in nature and mysteries in 
religion. A mystery in religion is a truth by its nature hidden from 
us, yet revealed by God, but so supernatural that our reason could 
never find it out, or understand or explain it. 

We need not be astonished at meeting with mysteries in religion, 
for in almost everything in nature there is some mystery which our 
reason cannot explain. For instance, we know that a seed planted 
in the ground brings forth a plant of its own kind, but how does 
this happen? How can a plant grow; how do its roots draw sap 
from the ground; how does the same sap go to every part, for 
instance of a peach tree, to become the wood and bark of the trunk, 
to become elsewhere leaves, blossoms, a peach kernel, the hard peach- 
stone, the sweet juicy pulp, etc.? All that is a mystery. What daily 
takes place in ourselves is also a great mystery. How does our food 
become changed into our body by the action of our digestive organs ; 
how does the same blood, circulating through our body, form in 
some parts bone and marrow, in others flesh, skin, hair, brain, eyes, 
heart, liver, etc.? These are, and ever will remain, mysteries to our 
reason in this world. 

But if such inexplicable mysteries are found all through nature, 
can we expect that there should be no mysteries in God’s inner being 
and life? On the contrary, we must expect to find in God greater, 
more sublime, more numerous mysteries than in all nature combined. 
Were everything in God intelligible to our reason, He would not 
be even so great as ourselves, and therefore would not be God. 
Mysteries, that is, the truths revealed by God, are above our reason, 
but not opposed to it, for God cannot contradict Himself, and He 
has made our reason. 

The greatest and deepest minds have in vain tried to understand 
and explain the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. St. Augustine, 
whilst writing a learned book on this subject, one day walked along 
the seashore, studying over it in his mind. On a sudden he stopped, 
and said to himself: “Now I have it! Now I understand it!” 
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And he set out for home to write down what he thought a clear 
explanation of the Blessed Trinity. Turning around, he saw a 
beautiful little boy pouring water with a shell from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea into a little hole which he had made in the sand. The 
hole was already full, and all the water he poured in ran out again, 
Augustine asked: “What are you doing, my boy?” “TI am trying 
to empty all the water of this big sea into this little hole.” “You will 
never succeed, for how little is the hole, and how vast the sea!” 
The boy, who really was an angel, arose and said: “I can do this 
more easily than you, Augustine, can with your puny reason grasp 
the ineffable mystery of the Blessed Trinity.” 

The sign of the Cross reminds us of this great mystery; let us 
often make this sign with faith. All the blessings of the Church are 
imparted in the name of the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


“T BELIEVE IN GoD, THE FATHER ALMIGHTY, CREATOR OF HEAVEN 
AND EARTH” 


This Sunday’s gospel (Matt. viii, 1-13) relates how our Divine 
Saviour, by the mere touch of His hand cured a leper, and by a mere 
act of His will cured a man without going near him. These miracles 
prove Him to be almighty, that is, God. 

Each of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity is almighty. The 
Apostles’ Creed calls only the Father almighty, not because the Son 
and Holy Ghost are not also almighty, but because power 1s 
specially attributed to the Father as being the First Person. In like 
manner, because God the Son became man and died to redeem us, 
we attribute the Redemption to Him; and because God the Holy 
Ghost came down upon the apostles and enabled them to preach 
the Gospel, to found and sanctify the Church, sanctification is es- 
pecially attributed to Him. The three divine Persons, distinct from 
each other and equal in all things, are one in themselves and in what 
they do. It was the Blessed Trinity that created, redeemed and 
sanctified the world. We say God the Father created the world, 
although the Son and the Holy Ghost cooperated in the creation. 
God the Son alone became man and died to redeem mankind, but 
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in this also the Father and the Holy Ghost had a share. The Holy 
Ghost sanctifies the Church, but He is sent by the Father and the 
Son. Cardinal Bellarmine makes this comparison concerning the 
Incarnation. Two men help another man to put on his coat; all 
three are engaged in this, but only one puts on the coat. God the 
Father sent the Angel Gabriel, the Incarnation was effected by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, but only the Son became man. 

He who is mighty can do many and great things. God, who is 
almighty, can do all things. Men can do some things, but not as 
God does them. For instance, to build a house, man needs materials, 
tools and time. To cook a meal, how many things are needed? To 
make the Panama Canal! But to make things, to make the whole 
world, God needed no materials, no tools, no length of time. All 
God needs to make a thing, even thousands of worlds, is to will it. 
Ail the smart and learned men on earth cannot make a plant, a 
flower, a blade of grass! But God has covered the earth with them. 
He made millions of immense stars all moving about the heavens 
at fearful distances from each other! He made animals so small 
that thousands of them find place to swim about in a drop of water! 
A small piece of coral, of limestone, is made of the shells of 
thousands of little animals! God endows the seeds with fertility, 
enables the earth to produce food for all men and animals. 
[Examples of Jesus multiplying the loaves, calming the storm, 
raising Lazarus.] Nothing is impossible to God. It is He who 
enables your parents to care for you. 

The courtiers of King Canute of England, to flatter him, called 
him the Lord of the sea. To teach them a lesson, Canute had his 
throne placed at the edge of the water of the sea, and then ordered 
the waters to go back and not to wet his feet. But the tide coming 
in rapidly, the water soon rose above his ankles. Then Canute rose 
and said: “Acknowledge how vain and empty is the power of an 
earthly king compared to God’s, for He alone can tell the sea: 
‘Thus far and no further.’” Then Canute went to a church and 
placed his crown on a statue of our Lord. 
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FourtH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


“I BELIEVE IN GoD THE FATHER ALMIGHTY, CREATOR OF HEAVEN 
AND EARTH” 


We learn from this Sunday’s gospel (Matt. viii, 23-27) the great 
power of Jesus over frightful storms. God’s power is infinite over 
all creatures, because He created them, and they all depend entirely 
upon Him. 

To create means to make something out of nothing. Neither 
men nor angels can do this. They need materials, tools and time 
to make things. But God does not need these. He has only to 
will a thing, and it is at once done. Holy Scripture says that in the 
beginning God said: “Let there be light.” And immediately there 
was light. Before He spoke, there was no light in the created world. 
To create the universe God employed six days. These days may 
have been like ours of twenty-four hours, or longer or shorter 
periods of time. On the first day God made light; on the second, 
the firmament; dry land and plants on the third; the sun, moon 
and stars on the fourth; fishes and birds on the fifth; and animals 
and man on the sixth. Had He so willed, He could have made 
all in a moment. On the seventh day He rested, that is, He ceased 
creating new kinds of beings. The things God made are called 
creatures. 

Why do you go to school? To learn. Why does your father 
work? To earn a living for you. Why do you eat? To keep 
up your life, to grow larger and stronger. So you see there is a 
reason for everything we do. God has a reason for all He does. 
He created the world, and all it contains, for His honor and 
glory, to show forth His perfections, to cause all creatures to 
honor and praise Him. The creatures that have reason, the 
angels and men, are bound to honor and serve God. We 
honor Him when we say or think: “God is good, powerful; 
He created me; He is my Lord,” We honor and serve Him also 
when we do His will. Irrational creatures, the sun, moon, animals, 
plants, honor God in their own way, by doing what He made them 
for. Although they cannot think and tell us how great and good 
God is, they can inspire us to think and say it. When on a clear 
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night, we see the beautiful sky full of bright stars; when we see so 
many good and beautiful things on the earth, and everything in such 
a wonderful order, we should think of Him who made them all for 
our enjoyment, and thus give glory to God as the angels do. 

St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi one day gathered flowers in the 
convent garden, and inhaling their fragrance, devoutly exclaimed: 
“OQ, goodness of God, who from eternity destined these flowers to give 
me pleasure!” St. Paul of the Cross used to represent to himself 
all creatures as if they had a voice and were saying to him: “Love 
God who created thee.” He said that flowers should be a con- 
stant reminder of the love and adoration we owe to our Creator. 
All creatures, even those in hell, must honor God; they must at least 
glorify His justice, saying: “Thou art just, O God, and Thy judg- 
ment is right” (Ps. cxviii). 

We ought to honor and glorify God by often thinking of Him, 
by often making a good intention, especially in the morning, saying: 
“All I think, say or do, such as eating, drinking, praying, studying, 
playing, going to school, to work, all shall be done for the glory of 
God.” 





SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE COMMANDMENTS 
BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
Vows 


We have contemplated how the name of God must be glorified, 
Now there is another manner of giving honor to the holy Name, 
namely by vows, that is by promising to do a certain thing for the 
honor of God. 

Let us inquire therefore, what is a vow, and how it must be 
fulfilled. 

St. Thomas writes about vows in this manner: “The vow is a 
voluntary promise made to God to do or to omit something that 
is good of itself, and possible, and if done, or omitted, of salutary 
effect.” 

This explanation is important and every word of it has its special 
meaning. 

A vow is called “a promise made to God.” Not to a saint 
therefore, not even to the Mother of God, is this kind of sacred vow 
made. This vow is an act of adoration. There are also vows made 
with the intention of venerating a saint, of imitating him or her 
in some virtue, of making a promise to the saint for the glory of 
God. This of course is allowable. But such vows have not the 
importance or the binding force that are essentials of the vows 
made to God, to do or to omit something A vow is called a promise, 
by virtue of which we engage ourselves before God to do, or to omit, 
a certain thing. There is a vast difference between a mere resolu- 
tion and a vow. He who resolves to do something, has a firm in- 
tention of doing or omitting a certain thing. For instance, you may 
intend to make a pilgrimage and you say to yourself: it is my 
intention to make this pilgrimage. This resolution does not put 
upon you the obligation to make this pilgrimage. You do not 
engage yourself to it under pain of sin. On the other hand, if you 
give your solemn promise to God, and have the will to pledge your- 
self to God under pain of sin, to do that which you promised, then 
you have made a vow the keeping of which becomes a duty and an 
obligation. Hence it is evident that resolutions, such as one makes 
in Confession, are not vows, and the breaking is not sinful, although 
of course the action by which they are broken may be sinful. A vow 
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made to God, on the contrary, can never be broken without sin, be- 
cause it is a serious promise made under pain of sin. This is the 
difference between a vow and a resolution. You should be thoroughly 
impressed with this difference, in order to make plain to yourselves 
whether in some matter you have made a vow or only a resolution. 
When there was not the will to bind yourself under sin, there was 
no vow, but an intention, a resolution. 

A vow is a voluntary promise made to God; 7. e., a promise com- 
pletely in our power to make or not to make; made therefore 
alone for the love of God, without compulsion, without fear, without 
confusion of the mind, with the full use of reason and made de- 
liberately. Consequently, a promise that has been forced is no vow. 

A vow is, furthermore, a promise to do or omit something that 
is of itself good and possible. 

The thing promised must therefore be good. A promise to do 
something wicked is of course sinful and never a vow. For instance: 
A person makes a vow to rob or murder his neighbor. Such a 
vow is not only void but exceedingly sinful. 

To the one making the vow, its fulfillment must be possible. 
Matters impossible of accomplishment cannot be made the object 
of a vow: for instance, if someone should vow to build a church 
never expecting to have the means to do so. A promise of this kind 
isa mockery and trifling with God. 

If you wish to make a vow, never let it be from fear or com- 
pulsion, nor from revenge or anger, never do so in a condition of 
sorrow or depression, but do so with deliberation, with the free 
use of reason, with free will, and solely for the love of God. 

Do not make a vow for trifling reasons, do not make a habit of 
vowing. No one should make a vow without consulting his con- 
fessor. This point is recommended for the especial consideration of 
the devout female sex, for they are often wont to act on impulse in 
making vows. 

We come now to the question: how must a vow be fulfilled? We 
must of course fulfil, if possible, every promise seriously made, even 
though made to man only. Our word should be sacred to us, and 
he who does not keep his word is rightfully called a faithless person. 
In the vow, we make a promise to God, our Creator, the Lord of 
heaven and earth. We give Him our solemn word with a sincere 
heart. If we would be faithful towards God, then we must keep our 
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word and fulfil our promise, and this as soon as possible, and as 
fully as possible. 

“If thou hast vowed anything to God,” says the Holy Spirit, 
“defer not to pay it; for an unfaithful and foolish promise dis. 
pleaseth Him” (Eccl. v, 3). God prefers that man should not make 
a vow rather than, having done so, to break it. 

You have heard now what a vow is, how it should be made and 
how to fulfil it. You can judge whether you have made a true 
vow, of only a promise, and whether you have dutifully kept your 
vow. I have also warned you to be careful in making vows. If 
in doubt about vows you may have made, or may wish to make, there 
is little need of brooding over the matter. You have an easy means 
at your disposal to have all your questions answered and your doubts 
dispelled, and that means is the confessional. Any confessor will 
be glad to advise you if you will fully state all the facts connected 
with the matter. But I warn you again that a sacred vow made to 
God is a very serious matter, and should not be lightly made, nor 
broken after it has been made. Amen. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE AND USE OF THE DIVINE NAME 


In order to glorify and praise God as is His due, our heart and 
mouth must be in accord. We are admonished by the Apostle Paul 
that: “with the heart, we believe unto justice: but, with the mouth, 
confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x, 10). Of him who 
believes in God at heart, but will not publicly confess Him, Christ 
says: “For whosoever shall be ashamed of Me, and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed when He shall come in 
His majesty, and of His Father’s, and of the holy angels” (Luke 
ix, 26). On the other hand, he who praises God with his mouth, 
but whose heart is not with God, is one of those whose praise 
is rejected by God with the words: “This people honor Me with 
their lips but their hearts are far away from Me.” 

The divine praise therefore must issue from heart and lips alike. 
And this necessity is expressed by the fact that to the commandment 
requiring the faith of our hearts is immediately joined the second 
commandment which concerns our speech. God prohibits in the 
second commandment the desecration of His name, and commands 
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its glorification by using it properly. Its proper use means that 
recourse should be had to it in our necessities; that it be invoked 
with due deference when profitable or needful. 

In expounding these truths I shall explain: (1) the significance 
of the holy Name; (2) the proper use of the divine Name. 

David the illustrious prophet, in contemplating the all-pervading 
majesty of God, exclaimed: ”How wonderful is Thy Name in the 
whole wide earth.” “So wonderful is it,” says St. Justin, “so in- 
describable, that it is vain to seek a name that would perfectly 
express God’s attributes.” 

Meanwhile, St. Thomes tells us, in order that we may speak of 
God, we give Him different names in which His magnificent attri- 
butes are mirrored. Thus we call Him the Way, the Truth, the Light, 
the Life. We call Him the Good, the All-Beautiful, the All-Wise, the 
Loving, the Lord. Of all these names, God has chosen one as most 
worthy of Him and most pleasing to Him, and this is the name 
“Lord.” This name He uses of Himself with preference in Holy . 
Writ. “I am the Lord,” He says through Isaias (Is. xlii, 8) and 
through Jeremias: “This is the name that they shall call Him; the 
Lord our just one” (Jer. xxiii, 6). And the royal singer says: 
“They shall seek thy name O Lord”; and adds: “and let them know 
that the Lord is Thy name.” 

In the New Testament also God uses this name. So He says: 
“You call Me Master, and Lord: and you say well: for so I 
am” (John xiii, 13). The name Lord expresses the omnipotence 
through which God made all things (Ps. cxiii) ; it comprises the 
infinite wisdom and providence with which the Lord guides all 
things. This name contains the boundless goodness with which 
He preserves everything, and with which He treats us, His servants, 
so lovingly. This name, finally, comprises in itself that inex- 
haustible mercy with which He ransomed and redeemed us with 
His Blood.. It therefore expresses all attributes that distinguish 
Him as the only true God, and which prove sufficiently that we, 
on our part, must show Him all reverence, all honor, all love. 
With this name the Saviour repelled the evil spirit and said to him: 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

However, in the New Testament, God chose an additional name, 
the most holy name of Jesus Christ. We join these two names and 
say: our Lord Jesus Christ. This name was announced by the 
angel at the Annunciation, when he said to Mary: “Thou shalt 
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bring forth a son: and thou shalt call his name Jesus: for He shall 
save His people.” And amidst sorrows He bore this name unto death: 
that in death, through the agonies of His Passion, its signification, 
Redeemer, should become a complete truth. Therefore the Apostle 
in the Epistle to the Philippians writes: “He humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Where. 
fore God also hath exalted Him, and hath given Him a name 
which is above every name: that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow of those that are in heaven, on earth, and in hell” 
(Phil. ii, 10). 

How then may we properly use this divine Name? The second 
commandment gives the answer: Thou shalt not take it in vain, 
which means not in levity, or without reverence. A reverent awe, 
the fear of misusing it, should restrain us from pronouncing the 
holy Name without piety. For this reason it is a beautiful custom 
to incline the head reverently whenever we speak this sacred Name, 
that we may be reminded, and remind others, of its supreme dignity, 
By the name of Jesus cripples were made straight, the palsied arose, 
the lame walked, the sick were made whole. How it must sadden 
every true Christian to hear this holy Name reviled. And alas, the 
desecration of this sublime Name, by turning it to base use as a 
curse word, has become only too common in our days. This Name 
is so generally abused for unholy purposes that this terrible blas- 
phemy hardly even receives attention. If men must show their 
vulgar instincts by swearing, they might at least leave alone the 
sacred Name of God, but it is as if the devil forces them to 
confess kindred with him by impotently raging against the Name 
of their creator. 

O, that this holy Name may prove for us its miraculous power. 
May it help and protect, console and strengthen us when we invoke 
it in need and peril. 

Dear brethren, make it your practise to honor the name of God, 
the name of Jesus, when you arise in the morning and retire at 
night. Invoke the holy Name often through the day, commend 
yourself, and those dear to you, to the powerful protection of the 
holy Name. 

On going to work it is well to say: “I will do this in the name 
of the Lord, for the glory of God, and for the salvation of my soul.” 

When you see that with God’s blessing you are doing well, it is 
meet and just to exclaim: “Praised be the Name of the Lord, and 
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blessed throughout eternity.” And when the Lord sends you 
visitations, to prove your steadfastness and to increase your merits, 
again praise His holy Name, because He has Himself assured us 
that: “The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him; to all 
that call upon Him in truth (Ps. cxliv, 18). Amen. 





AsouT OATHS 


We have contemplated in our last instruction our duty to 
honor, praise and glorify God’s holy Name at all times, to confess 
His Name before men, and to invoke it for our benefit and welfare. 
We may also invoke it in testifying to the truth, in the interest of 
justice, and to protect the innocent. This happens when we invoke 
to the name of God as witness in courts, in avowing our intention 
to carry out faithfully a public or private trust, or in testifying to 
the truth on other occasions when lawfully required. 

In both cases we appeal to divine Truth to confirm a promise given, 
or to render a statement more credible than it would be upon our 
simple affirmation or denial. 

We must now remember the words of Christ, who said: “But I 
say unto you, not to swear at all, neither by heaven, for it is the 
throne of God. Let your speech be yea, yea; no, no; for whatsoever 
is more than these, cometh from evil” (Matt. v, 34-37). These 
words make it appear that Christ prohibited swearing altogether. 
This is not so when the oath is proper, and when the name of 
God is thereby honored. To call God to witness in a proper matter 
means to affirm that God is all-wise, and that nothing that takes 
place is unknown to Him. He who calls God to witness, confesses 
that God is true and faithful, who neither can deceive nor be 
deceived, that Divine justice will punish those persons who take 
a false oath, although they may hide the untruth or faithlessness 
from the world. He who calls God to witness, confesses that God 
is the most excellent and most reliable witness. 

Consequently, it is a proper and a sacred matter to swear on 
suitable occasions. For this reason the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob swore; King David swore, St. Paul the Apostle swore 
(Rom, ix, 1), the Angel of the Revelations swore (Apoc. x, 6). 
God Himself swore, and He even recommended the oath in the 
words: “Thou shalt swear by My Name” (Deut. x, 20). What 
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therefore did Christ mean by the words: “I say unto you not swear 
at ali?’ We must know that the Pharisees at the time of Chris 
taught and maintained that God only forbade swearing falsely : that 
it was not an oath to swear by something created: and that one 
might swear on any and all occasions, even if most unimportant and 
insignificant. Christ opposed these pernicious doctrines and He 
said for this reason: “You shall not swear,” meaning in the manner 
as the Pharisees and Jews were wont to swear. He did not mean 
to say that swearing was altogether forbidden, but rather that 
it was not proper to swear about trifles; He cautioned us that we 
should take an oath only with circumspection, and only in important 
matters, and then to swear in such manner that God’s Name would 
be truly honored. 

God Himself has stated when we may lawfully swear: “Thou 
shalt swear,” He says, “in truth, in the tribunal and in justice.” If 
none of these conditions are present it is wrong to use an oath. If 
truth, the tribunal, or justice, require it, then we may properly 
swear. These three conditions impose the duty that we swear in 
truth ; i. e., the matter about which we swear must be perfectly true, 
and known to us as true. The person taking oath must know 
exactly what he swears about. He must state as certain that which 
he knows is certain, and as doubtful that which he knows is 
doubtful. He who swears that something is certain when he is in 
doubt about it, swears falsely. 

Mature reflection is therefore requisite before we swear to any- 
thing. An oath is one of the most sacred acts that a Christian 
can undertake. 

We must, furthermore, swear in justice, that means we must only 
confirm or promise by oath that what we can say or do without sin. 
It is sinful to swear, therefore, to do or say anything that is con- 
trary to justice, something that is wrong or unfair. If it is a sin to do 
these things, it is even a greater sin to call God to witness that 
we intend to commit this sin. For instance, to take an oath never 
to forgive another person, an oath that we intend to take revenge, 
or that we will conceal something that should not be concealed in 
justice, these and all oaths of this description are contrary to justice, 
and therefore sinful. All oaths and avowals that are contrary to 
the honor and the laws of God are sinful. They violate the second 
commandment, which ordains that we honor the name of God. 
Amen. 
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On BLASPHEMY 


While the tongues even of the angels only utter with holy awe 
the name of the Lord, there are human tongues so vile and forgetful 
of duty, respect and decency as to use the sublime name of God 
in blasphemy. Oh, if men were only in a small degree so zealous 
in honoring the name of God as they seem zealous in dishonoring 
the same. 

What is blasphemy? Blasphemy in general is a disrespectful, 
contemptuous and offensive utterance against God, against His 
saints, or the divine mysteries. It is blasphemous to attribute to 
God a quality contrary to His sanctity and perfection. Those 
persons do this, for instance, who say that God is unjust or cruel; 
that He is a merciless or revengeful Master who will not be moved 
by entreaties. We blaspheme God when we deny something that is 
of necessity inherent to Him, as His wisdom, His justice, His 
mercy, His providence. In this manner all those blaspheme God 
who say that God does not know everything that takes place; that 
He cares not for every individual; that Jesus Christ is not equal 
to the Father; or, that the Holy Ghost is not God. We blaspheme 
God when we attribute qualities to a creature which belong to God 
alone; for instance, that everyone of his own power can do good and 
shun evil, and that to lead a virtuous life we need not God. 

It is also blasphemy to speak of the saints in an unbecoming and 
derogatory way. We have already learned that the veneration of 
the saints is indirectly a worship of God. He who honors the 
Blessed Virgin and the other saints in heaven, honors God in them, 
for “God is wonderful in His saints.” In the same way, he who 
dishonors the Blessed Virgin, or other saints, dishonors God in 
them. For this reason any unbecoming and improper speech con- 
carning the Mother of God and the saints is blasphemy. It is 
blasphemy, furthermore, to speak disrespectfully or wickedly of 
the Passion of our Lord, of the holy Mysteries, and Sacraments. 
For the sacred Blood of the Lord made them fruitful, and through 
His Blood they have their cleansing and sanctifying power. Hence 
itis blasphemy to try and make the holy mysteries of our religion 
a subject of ridicule, of contempt, of scandal. 
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Nor must you suppose that blasphemy can be committed merely 
by speech. Blasphemy may be committed also by thought and 
action. They commit the sin of blasphemy who harbor thoughts 
contrary to the attributes of God, for instance, who despair of God's 
mercy, who believe that God cannot or will not forgive them their 
sins, or that God refuses to give help if properly asked for it. 

God is blasphemed by action if we do anything that in and of 
itself is a wicked action against God or His saints. A person who 
in contempt or anger strikes a crucifix, throws it on the ground, 
or otherwise dishonors it, or who treats with such contempt the 
statue of a saint, commits blasphemy by his act. Such acts speak 
louder than words. For this reason the Jews committed a blas- 
phemy, when they, upon Mount Calvary, made Jesus the object of 
their derision, for the Scripture says: “They blasphemed Him, 
wagging their heads” (Matt. xxvii, 39). 

What shall I say of the enormity and gravity of this sin? Indeed 
the mere description of sins of blasphemy is enough to cause Chris- 
tians to shudder. What a terrible affront for man, in spite of his 
impotence and frailty, to go so far in his presumption as to rise 
up against his Lord and Creator, to utter words of rebellion and 
abuse against God Himself! 

All other sins usually arise from weakness or ignorance; but the 
sin of blasphemy is directly the result of malice. Hence the holy 
fathers stigmatize it in expressions that should make the Christian 
heart tremble. “I can think of nothing more frightful,” writes St. 
Jerome, “than blasphemy: for all other sins seek to attack that which 
is created; blasphemy however attacks the Creator.” “It is a 
diabolical vice,” writes St. Bernard, “because the cursing and 
blaspheming of God is the language of hell.” To blaspheme 
and curse God is the occupation of the damned, and _ those 
addicted to this vice utter the language of hell; they make it mani- 
fest that they are doing the bidding, not of God, but of the devil. 
The blasphemer will be forsaken not only by God, but also by the 
saints, for it is written, “If one man sin against another, God 
may be appeased in his behalf: but if a man shall sin against 
the Lord, who shall pray for him?” 

In view then of the gravity of this sin, it is easily understood that 
not only the Lord and the Church, but even the wordly authorities 
decree that the abuse of God or the saints shall be atoned for 
by severe punishment. 
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God Himself instructed Moses how blasphemers of His holy 
Name should be chastised. The blasphemer was to be stoned to 
death. And before the sentence was carried out, all who had heard 
his blasphemies were to place their hands on the culprit’s head and 
say: “Thine own wickedness has led thee to death, not we. The 
blasphemer therefore is to be stoned to death” (Levit. xxiv, 14). 

The Church in the early times decreed that he who knowingly 
uttered a blasphemy against God, the Blessed Virgin, or a saint, 
should stand at the door of the Church for seven consecutive 
Sundays during divine worship, and on the last Sunday should 
do so barefooted and with a rope about his neck. He was obliged 
also to fast on bread and water every Friday throughout the seven 
weeks, and during the entire time of penance he could not enter 
any church. If he did not submit to this penance, he would be 
prohibited from ever entering the church, and at death would be 
refused Christian burial. 

Neither were the temporal authorities lax in condemning this 
crime. During the reign of St. Louis, King of France, the culprit 
was put in the pillory, and if he repeated the offense, even more 
severe punishment was visited upon him. 

In our days, alas, it has become common to hear the glory of 
God publicly assailed. But the Lord of Lords has not relinquished 
His scepter on high, and if the arm of temporal justice has become 
inadequate, and profanity opens wide its blasphemous lips, and 
defiantly mocks everything that is holy, Divine justice is but abiding 
its time, and the blasphemer cannot escape his fate, however long 
it may be delayed. 

All these facts, my dear brethren, impress upon us the great im- 
portance of the Second Commandment, and of the strict demand of 
God that His holy Name be honored. God the All-merciful will not 
be called in vain, He hastens to the help of those who call Him in 
prayer and humility; and responds with just punishment to the 
derisive calls of the reprobate. Amen. 








SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY 
BY THE REV. J. W. SULLIVAN 


“Ye men of Israel take heed to yourselves what you intend to do as touch. 
ing these men . . . for if this counsel or this work be of men it will com 
to naught. But if it be of God you can not overthrow it lest, perhaps, you be 
found even to fight against God.”—Acts v, 35-38. 


SYNOPSIS.—The feast suggests thoughts on the Holy Name and the suffer. 
ings of Christ. The time suggests resolutions for the future. One of 
these resolutions might well bear on our loyalty to the Church. The 
argument advanced by Gamaliel—her first_defense and her first victory 
Her history and Christ’s life a parallel. Christ’s prophecy. 

I, External strife: Efforts of Roman power and Roman philosophers tp 
crush her. Barbarians fail to destroy her. Turks and Crusaders. Moder 
countries make fruitless efforts. She still survives. 

II, Internal strife: Simon Magus and his successors. What was the 
effect of heresy? Schism followed. Eastern Church, Germany, England, 
Effects. Scandals within. She has overcome all opposition, still Survives; 
therefore, she is the one work or counsel of God to-day, as she was the 
one work or counsel of God in the days of the wise Gamaliel. 


The Feast of the Circumcision suggests many beautiful thoughts 
on the Holy Name of Jesus. Also it recalls the sufferings of 
Christ, for it commemorates the spilling of the first Blood shed by 
the Master for our redemption. 

The first day of the New Year is redolent with high hopes for the 
future; it fills us with the sure feeling that now, more than ever 
before, we will tread in His footsteps by whose Name we are called: 
with the settled determination that temptations shall be overcome, 
and besetting sins trodden under foot; with thoughts of great works 
to be performed and great victories to be gained. There may be 
the added assurance of success in our hopes, if, at the end of the old 
year, we have confessed our faults, and, at the beginning of the 
new, set the seal to the fidelity of our intentions, in the reception of 
holy Communion. 

There are many questions of a personal intimate nature that we 
might ask ourselves to-day, when we are making our resolutions 
for the coming year. A very pertinent one is: “Have we been loyal 
to the Church? Have we been among those who want to get rid 
of everything to which any one can object, to modernize Christianity 
and abandon that whereby its victory hitherto has been secured? 
Have we been in midst of those to whom the first shock of hostile 
criticism, the first difficulty of a clever objector, which may have 
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been met and refuted, again and again, though we know it not, seems 
fatal?” A consideration of the text proposed must fill us with 
greater love for the Church and loyalty to her. Surely in these days, 
when she is assailed from without and from within, we are walking 
on dark and troubled waters and need the helping hand of the 
Master “lest we perish.” 

The text presents the old argument employed by the wise 
Gamaliel, the Jewish Doctor of the Law, when, in defense of the 
Apostles summoned before the Council of Jerusalem, he addressed 
the first enemies of the Church. This was her first defense and her 
first victory, for St. Luke adds: “and they consented to him.” 

Standing as we do in the beginning of a New Year in the early 
part of the twentieth century, a retrospect of the Church’s history 
confronts us with a long series of furious conflicts and of glorious 
victories, of dark and dismal periods, and of bright and brilliant 
epochs following in hard succession upon this initial advantage. A 
close scrutiny of that history brings into relief the likeness of the 
Church to her divine Founder. His life and her history are a 
parallelism, as the one was so the other is and has been a con- 
stant target for the enemies’ heaviest and most destructive guns, 
a vent for hatred, prejudice and animosity, a center of opposition. 
Aptly may the words of the holy Simeon be applied to the hand- 
maid as to her Lord: “Behold this child is set for the fall and 
for the resurrection of many and for a sign which shall be contra- 
dicted” (Luke ii, 34). 

Christ foretold that the powers of the world would persecute His 
Church; that she would be distracted and torn by heresies and 
schisms ; that scandals would arise within; that “The wheat and the 
cockle would both grow together until the harvest.” But He fore- 
told and promised He Himself would be with her “all days even to 
the consummation of the world.” Nourished by the Blood which 
stained the tree on Calvary, animated by the Holy Ghost who de- 
scended upon her in flames on Pentecost morn, supported by this 
abiding presence of her Master, she went forth with the armor of 
God—“her loins girt about with truth, her breastplate of justice, 
her feet shod with the gospel of peace, her helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the spirit which is the word of God” (Eph. vi, 13). 
And from the day when St. Paul bowed in submission to her, until 
to-day, when her power is world-acknowledged, she has been trium- 
phant over continued persecutions, she has kept the unity of belief 
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in spite of heresy, she has maintained her supremacy in face of 
schism and notwithstanding internal corruption and laxity of 
discipline she has ever taught that we must “be perfect as the 
heavenly Father is perfect.” In all of these has she given addi. 
tional counsel, “but if this work be of men it will come to naught, but 
if it be of God, you can not overthrow it.” 

For five hundred years the mightiest efforts were made to 
eradicate it from the soil of the empire. Pagan philosophers wrote 
against the new faith, the titanic strength of the imperial legions 
was employed to crush it, the colosseum of Rome, the amphi- 
theaters in Egypt and Greece, in Spain, Gaul and Germany saw the 
blood of martyrs flow like water, and like water fertilize the soil, 
Christ triumphed in His spouse. Twelve poor fishermen opened the 
unequal battle and their work grew and waxed so strong in village 
and city, in cabin and in palace, in school and in army, that the 
cross, once the object of execration, was one day uplifted over the 
battlefield at Milvian bridge, and Constantine, the victor, proclaimed 
Christ from the seven hills of Rome. The gates of hell prevailed 
not, but the chief persecutors of the Church died the terrible death 
so graphically pictured by the eloquent Lactantius in the fourth 
century. 

Scarcely had the curtain fallen on the long and trying struggle, 
when it rose again on a new one. The barbarians of the north 
rolled their countless myriads upon the Rock of Peter like the 
mighty upheavings of a tempestuous sea. Neither Alaric nor 
Atilla could break that rock any more than could the Vandals of 
Africa move it. These she civilized, those she made her most ardent 
defenders when in later years she was menaced from the East 
(1090), and Europe, weakened by internal factions, with discord and 
disorder rampant, found herself unable to oppose the insulting Turk 
in the Orient. It was a poor obscure monk that rose to the oc- 
casion, hushed the dissensions of paralyzed Europe and, with the 
cry of “God wills it, God wills it,” led forth noble armies to 
battle. If they did not attain their ultimate purpose they at least 
saved civilization from a barbarous host and the Church from 
threatened extinction. The cruel Caesar had exhausted his energies 
on her in vain. The bold Saracen, overrunning the world with his 
Xerxes-like multitudes, came upon her but to meet a Lepanto 
(1571). So continued the struggle for existence. England, Ger- 
many, France slaughtered her missionaries, exiled or spilled the 
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blood of her sons and daughters, yet she lived on. Napoleon 
III. betrayed her Pontiff into the hands of a Garibaldi. But 
the Bonapartes have passed, and Garibaldi is no more, and the 
old Church still keeps her Pontiff on the banks of the Tiber. If 
there be any truth in the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
‘surely this is a telling example. She has survived every environ- 
ment, weathered every storm, battled every foe; and to-day she 
stands like a magnificent old oak, which has driven its roots deeper 
down into the mountainside, strengthened its branches and held 
firmly to its mighty position through every tempest. 

The agonies of internal strife, contentions within her own house- 
hold, have unfortunately not permitted the Church to present a solid 
front to the enemy. The internal struggle was yet more dangerous 
than the external, for it was consuming her vitals, sapping her life 
blood. Powerless to crush the Spouse of Christ by physical force, 
the devil aimed at adulterating her faith and breaking her unity. 
Fathered by the theological speculations of Simon Magus, heresy 
began almost with her birth. The writings of Tertullian and 
Cyprian teem with accounts of distressing heresies in the earliest 
days of Christianity. Irenaeus, in his five books against heresies ; 
Epiphanius and Eusebius, in their historical works, bear ample testi- 
mony that the purity of faith was repeatedly assailed and that even 
during the first three centuries, when fervor and faith were strong 
with the freshness and vigor of youth. 

Arianism, Nestorianism, Eutychianism, Pelagianism and Mono- 
theism sprang up in succession hoping to poison the stream of pure 
truth that flowed from the one Church. With each successive con- 
demnation they would sink again into the bosom of that darkness 
whence they had emerged, but to rise phoenix-like from their own 
ashes, to continue their warfare against the Daughter of the King, 
in a new garb down even unto our own day. “But the Wisdom 
which reacheth from end to end mightily and disposeth of all things 
sweetly” made itself felt, and the forces which would work the ruin 
of God’s Church were turned into channels which eventually 
strengthened the bonds of her union. Indeed whether the assaults 
come from the greatest of her early opponents—the Arians, or from 
the latest sect of our prolific age, they but afford her better opportu- 
nities of bringing out more fully and definitely, and of asserting 
more positively and dogmatically as circumstances of place and time 
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demand, her principle of unity, the essential and characteristic dog. 
trine by which she is distinguished. 

Heresy stormed her faith but to unify it. Schism battled her 
government but to centralize it. You all know how the ambition 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, who would make himself equal 
with the Bishop of Rome, divided the Church in the East from the 
Church in the West. The great schism led by the unfaithful Luther 
is familiar to everyone. The breaking of the once glorious Church 
of England, under Henry VIII., from the old church of Peter is a 
common story. What results have they to-day? “By their fruits you 
shall know them.” We see the East divided among itself and 
looking Romeward for union. We gaze with pity on the church 
of Luther broken like a rock into fragments. We behold the 
wonderful spectacle of the foundation of Henry and Elizabeth 
coming to the foundation of Christ for recognition. Toppling and 
crumbling are they one after another, while the great Church trium- 
phant remains the great church at rest. No strong hand guiding 
them, no successor of Peter giving them the bread of life. But in the 
hall of a palace on the Vatican Hill in Rome sits an old man of 
three score and more, a venerable old Pontiff, who traces his suc- 
cession step by step back to Peter, who sat, the visible representative 
of Christ, as Bishop in the same city. His successor has remained 
the divinely appointed Watchman to the House of Israel. One 
century has come before him laden with bloody persecution, another 
has followed burdened with heresy and schism, a third has suc- 
ceeded and showered wealth upon him to weaken him, a fourth 
has arisen with new devices to unseat him, a fifth, a sixth, have come 
—twenty centuries in all have marched before him, and he has 
remained seated on his throne like a Caesar of old while the centuries 
have passed one after another as the slaves marched before the 
imperial Emperor, crying: Nos morituri te salutamus, “we who are 
about to die salute thee.” 

True to Cheist’s prophecy, persecutions have raged without, 
discord within, and the cockle has grown up with the wheat. There 
was a Judas among the chosen twelve, and loath are we to confess 
he has found successors in the House of God. Laxity of discipline 
and scandals have worked their ruinous effects in the government 
of Christ’s economy. Simony, theft, impurity, murder, the gamut 
of vice has been run even by them who sit in high places. There 
is the human element in the Church and the very humanness of 
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it would long since have been her death as it has been her peril, 
but for the divine guaranty of her stability and her unity. Man’s 
weakness to the contrary, the strength of God has sustained the 
lofty moral standard of His spouse. As Judea rang with the sermon 
of the Beatitudes when it fell fresh from the Master’s lips, so 
to-day the Church reechoes the same blessed words from every 
pulpit and altar, in every confessional and in every land. 

If she has been scandalized by an Alexander VI., she has been 
edified by St. Benedict II., St. Leo IV., St. Nicholas I. If some 
of her cardinals have fallen by the wayside, there have been many 
like St. Charles Borromeo and St. Thomas a Becket. If some 
bishops have been stained with crime, the Francis de Sales and 
Alphonsus Ligouris have not been wanting. If priests have betrayed 
their holy calling, there have been thousands after the heart of the 
Curé d’Ars, Francis Xavier and Vincent de Paul. If her cloistered 
ones or her lay children have forgotten their duty, there have been 
countless numbers who realize her sanctity as St. Theresa and 
blessed Thomas More. 

If this counsel or this work be of men, argued Gamaliel, it will 
come to naught, but if of God you can not overthrow it. Now 
this work has undergone vicissitudes such as I have briefly sketched. 
For twenty centuries she has been the storm center of the religious 
world. She has not been overthrown and hence we may justly 
draw the conclusion of Gamaliel’s argument, therefore she is the 
work of God—the one true Church. Many claim the title but 
there is only one counsel or work of God, one true Church for the 
crusaders to-day as there was but one Jerusalem for the crusaders 
of old. When those brave sturdy warriors were going to the Holy 
City, footsore, weary and tired with travel and weighted with their 
heavy trappings, they beheld in the distance a city. “Is it Jeru- 
salem?” they query—‘“No; not yet.” With banners again thrown 
on the breeze, their steeds champing and their mail clashing, their 
heavy armor glistening and gleaming in the sun, they renew the 
march. For some time they push along when again they spy a 
town with its white walls and snowy houses lying on a green plain, 
as some one has said, like a handful of pearls on an emerald carpet. 
“Is this Jerusalem?” goes the eager question from legion to 
legion, and “No; Damascus,” is the disappointing reply. Undis- 
couraged, bent on reaching the Holy City, they strike camp and are 
off again on the long and fatiguing march. The desire of their 
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hearts lightens their feet as with grim determination they push on, 
Farther ahead there comes in sight on an eminence a large city 
with its vast battlements, with sweeping spires, and tapering mina. 
rets rising high over the walls, with gorgeous buildings and superh 
structures, all beautiful and peaceful as it catches the last rays of 
the setting sun. It is an inspiring sight and thousands and thousands 
of hearts are lifted by it and thousands of lips cry — “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem—there is but one Jerusalem.” 

And the crusader to-day sets out on his journey to the city of 
truth, entreating with the blind man at Jericho: “Lord that I may 
see,” praying with the great English cardinal: “Lead kindly light, 
lead thou me on.” Faithfully and honestly he pushes along the 
weary toad. Difficulty comes after difficulty, hardship succeeds 
hardship, and yet, through the trying hours, his steadiness of pur- 
pose wavers not. Soon does he find what seems to be the house of 
God and his eager heart cries out: “Is it the one work or counsel 
of God?” “Search the Scriptures,” it replies, “private judgment 
is the norm of truth.” He finds the children of that house inter- 
preting the word of God as their fancy dictates; he finds them at 
variance on vital points; he reads and meditates on the incidents 
narrated in the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel and marvels that 
our Lord Himself would not permit private judgment and under- 
standing ; that our Lord Himself would permit His disciples, yea, and 
His apostles, to go back if they would not accept what He taught and 
accept it as He taught it. “Can this then,” he asks himself; “can 
this be the Church of Christ which was built on the rock?” Back 
comes the answer: “It can not be. A house that is divided against 
itself can not stand.” On he pushes. His hopes are kindled once 
more by the claims of another church. But alas, this house too is 
divided. In one section it teaches that Christ is present in the 
Eucharist, in another it holds He is not. Can both be true? Which 
is the teaching of Christ? Which division was sent to “Teach 
whatsoever I have taught you?” Are they teaching what Christ 
has taught, or what they imagine He has taught? They are not 
one. There is a crucial test; is one of them the Apostolic Church? 
Through-history he traces them till he meets Henry VIII. breaking 
from the Church he once defended, to become head of his own 
church, till he finds Luther separating from a Church he once served 
to form his own rule of faith. Reform was their watchword and 
the reform, he sees, was not within the household of their own 
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hearts, but lust and blood are in their wake. Neither is the Good 
Shepherd. Not one of their foundations is the one work or counsel 
of God. Not one is apostolic—for every one of them sprang into 
being ages after apostolic times. 

The weary wayfarer renews his quest, and once more he dis- 
covers a Claimant to divine foundation. She is one, her children 
believe in one faith, one Lord, one baptism; she is governed by 
one visible supreme head, one center of authority. Research and 
study show him that that ruling Pontiff has received his jurisdiction, 
through a long line of predecessors, from Peter himself—from 
Peter to whom the Lord had entrusted His vineyard, to whom was 
given the power to bind and to loose, to whom it was given to 
confirm his brethren. 

Yet the crusader pauses: “It is a hard saying, who can believe 
it?’ Then with her Lord and her Founder she asks him, “Will 
you also go away?” But the Master has touched his eyes and they 
are open, the Light has led him on and his soul doth magnify the 
Lord and his spirit doth rejoice in the Lord his Saviour as he 
exclaims: “To whom shall I go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. Thou art the one work or counsel of God.” 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
CATHOLICS, THE FIRST-FRUITS OF THE WORLD 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Tf the first-fruits be holy, so is the lump also.”—Rom. xi, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Jewish law commanded the giving of the first fruits 
to God—this included the first born of the family. This was an evidence 
that God was the Master and Owner of all things. The tribe of Levi 
was substituted for the first born who were redeemed with an offering. 
Thus the service of the few sanctified the many. In this there was a 
symbolism relating to our Lord and the Christian life. 

II. What the Levites were among the Israelites, the Israelites were 
among the nations of the world. They did not understand their place in 
the divine scheme, hence were indignant when our Lord spoke of the 
Gentiles as inheritors of the kingdom. Their special election and official 
holiness were not for their sole benefit nor the reward of their merit. 
They were but the trustees for the people of the world. The whole 
human race was dedicated and sanctifed in the person of the Jewish 
nation. 

IIT. In our Lord the symbolism is fulfilled of the sanctification of 
all by the few, by the first-fruits, by one. He is the representative man 
—He shares in our life: we share in His. This explains the Catholic 
Church and its individual members as first-fruits of the world. 

IV. The members of the Catholic Church are the first-fruits of the 
age. Here we have the service of the few for the many, the sanctification 
of the many by the few. The Church must be smaller than the lump 
from which it has been taken and which it sanctifies—tt is a little flock 
—a quantity of meal—a little salt—the large number of those outside 
her visible unity — Sectarians — Jews — Mohammedans — Unitarians — 
Naturalists—Buddhists, etc. 

V. The first-fruits stand in important relation to the lump. They 
are the representatives before God of the whole mass—sanctify it and 
bless tt. There is solidarity of common humanity between the two 
classes. Catholics are the channel of God’s grace for the world. The 
functions of the Church vary towards different classes of mankind. 
Some she makes the living image of Christ—others are guided by her 
light—others after a life of sin are saved by her at death—others are 
invisibly united to her. All profit by the daily sacrifice and by the prayers 
and good example of Catholics. 

VI. We should be mindful of our high office and our responsibilities, 
make up for the neglect of others and gain grace for them. 


I. The Jewish law commanded that the first-fruits of the earth 
of every kind should be given to the Lord. They were offered in 
the Temple and went to the support of religion ; 7. ¢., to the expenses 
of divine worship, and to the support of the priests, who had no 
endowment of their own. The first-fruits represented also the 
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placing of all men’s possessions in the hands of God, acknowledging 
them to be His, and sanctifying them for men’s own use. It was not 
merely the first-fruits that were sanctified and offered to God, but 
the whole harvest ; all that was reserved for private use was thereby 
offered to God and blessed by Him. “The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof” (Ps. xxiii, 1). In this law of first-fruits there 
was not only this primary useful purpose, but also a symbolism 
relating to our blessed Lord and the Christian life. The first- 
born of man and beast also belonged to God. He claimed them as 
His in remembrance of the smiting of the first-born in the land 
of Egypt, the sparing of the first-born of Israel through the blood 
of the Paschal lamb, and the deliverance of the nation from bondage. 
These were the first-fruits of the Hebrew race. The offering 
of them was a consecration of the whole nation to the service of 
God; it testified their readiness to serve Him exclusively were it 
not that other duties appointed to them by God, their duties to their 
families and to the state, required from them a different service. 
Instead of the first-born, the tribe of Levi was substituted. They 
were set apart, they had no inheritance among the tribes, they 
were not busied with worldly affairs but lived in the sanctuary 
and by the offerings made to the sanctuary. The first-born 
were redeemed with an offering; the Levites took their place and 
represented the nation at large in the service of the Temple. Thus 
the service of the few sanctified the many. “If the first-fruits be 
holy so is the lump also.” 

II. What the Levites were among the Israelites, such were the 
Israelites among the nations of the world. “Israel is holy to the 
Lord, the first-fruits of his increase” (Is. ii, 3). They did not all 
understand the position they held in the divine scheme, especially 
in the time of our Lord and His apostles, they thought that they 
alone belonged to God and that no other nation had part or share 
in Him. Hence the indignation of the Jews when our Lord spoke 
of the Kingdom of God being taken away from them and given 
to others, and when He spoke of favors shown by God to Gentiles 
over the Jews, to the time of Siden, and to Naaman the Syrian. 
They needed to be continually reminded that all men are God’s 
children ; that there is no distinction of bond or free, Jew or Gentile; 
that God’s providence watched over the Gentiles and gave them a 
law, not indeed on tables of stone, but written in their conscience, 
and that they in their way could be observers of the law; that 
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there could be other children of Abraham besides those lineally 
descended from him and that they could share equally with the 
Jews in the spiritual inheritance. “All are not Israelites that are 
of Israel: neither are all they that are the seed of Abraham, 
children,” but “they who are of faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham, therefore, they that are of faith shall be blessed with 
faithful Abraham” (Rom, ix, 6-7; Gal. iii, 7-9). Thus the Jews 
were not the sole recipients of God’s favors. Their special election 
and consecration and official holiness were not for their sole benefit 
nor the reward of their merits. 

The Messias did not come to redeem them alone but all the nations 
of the Gentiles. The promise was that all the nations of the earth 
would be blessed and it was to be through the seed of Abraham, 
salvation was to be from the Jews, that is all that was special to 
them. During the centuries of expectation the Jews were represen- 
tatives of the human race, chosen as its first-fruits, so that in their 
sanctification mankind at large might be sanctified. Jesus Christ 
sprang from among them, but He was not the Son of David only, 
or the Son of Abraham only, or the Son of the nation of Israel 
only, but the Son of Man. The Jewish people were but trustees 
for the people of the world. They had to prepare the way and 
make straight the paths for the Redeemer, so that we might trace 
His genealogy from the first and see how God worked in preparing 
for the Incarnation. Their history was to be an example of the 
dealings of Providence with men under various conditions. They 
had to keep intact and unsettled by error the revelation of God, 
which among other nations had become obscured, corrupted and 
almost lost; they had to diffuse among these other nations a certain 
dim light of truth, so as to supply them with the essentials of sal- 
vation and maintain them in expectancy of their Saviour. Thus were 
the Jews the first-fruits of mankind; the lump of humanity was 
made holy because the first-fruits were holy. All served God in 
the service of the few and all were blessed by God in the blessing 
that came from the few. As the whole Jewish nation was dedicated 
to God and sanctified in the persons of their first-born or their 
substitutes, the tribe of Levi, so the whole human race were 
dedicated and sanctified in the person of the Jewish nation. 

III. It is in our Lord Jesus Christ that the symbolism is ful- 
filled of the sanctification of all by the few, by the first-fruits, by one. 
The Son of God is, as man, the first-born of all creatures, first 
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conceived in the mind of God, first predestined, the normal type 
from which we were all modeled, the one for whom the long 
preparation of creation was decreed from all eternity. Being the 
first in order of conception and of dignity, He is the first-fruit of 
the human race, He is the offering which sanctifies the whole lump 
from which it is taken. His consecration to God and His holiness 
consecrate and make us holy. As Jesus Christ is one of our race 
we are joined with Him in our relations with the Father. Jesus 
Christ belongs to us, is one of us, shares in the penalties of His 
sinful brethren, while they share in His works, His sufferings, His 
merits, His glory. Our Lord is the representative man, and He 
is united with us in the corporate action of the race so that He falls 
under the wrath of His Father in our action and we escape from 
it in His action. He has satisfied for our sins and rendered our 
duty of worship and gratitude to God, not as acting apart from us 
and substituting His perfect service for our imperfect service, but 
by contributing His infinitely meritorious service to the general 
fund of human merits and offering His to the Father as the first- 
fruits of all. So ours are sanctified, elevated and transformed and 
made fit to be offered to and accepted by God. This is the great 
truth which underlies the offering of first-fruits and the consecra- 
tion of the first-born under the ancient law; a truth which throws a 
light upon the function of the Catholic Church and its individual 
members as first-fruits of this world. “For of his own will he 
hath begotten us by the word of truth that we might be some 
beginning (or first-fruit) of his creature” (James i, 18). 

IV. Like the Levites among the Israelites, like Israel among 
the nations, like our Lord even for the whole of mankind, the 
members of the Catholic Church are, in the words of St. Paul, 
“Chosen first-fruits unto salvation, in sanctification of the Spirit, 
and faith of the truth” (II. Thess. ii, 12). Here too there is 
the service of God by the few for the many, there is the sanctifica- 
tion of the many by the few. The first-fruits are by their nature 
in small quantities, the tithe of the tithe. The first-fruit of all the 
world is but One, our blessed Lord. Infinitely below Him, but 
still at a height unattainable by the rest of mankind, is one who 
may be called the first-fruits of the redeemed ones; the Lord is 
with her, she is blessed amongst all, preserved even from original 
sin, the Virgin-Mother of God made man; she, His love, His dove, 
isalso His only one. The higher the degree the smaller the numbers. 
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As we descend from the apex of a pyramid each successive step 
is more bulky towards the base. The Church, as first-fruits of the 
present world, must be smaller than the lump from which it is 
taken and which it sanctifies. All the parables and figures uyseq 
by our Lord make it out to be small. It is a little flock; it jg 
a select flock of sheep in the midst of many ravenous wolves, leaven 
amidst a quantity of meal, salt which flavors a large amount of 
food. It is “as the refuse of this world, the offscouring of all” 
(I. Cor. iv, 13), and, however great, is small enough always to be 
persecuted and to be at the mercy of its enemies; and all this, even 
though it is universal. Although it is to influence all, yet it is 
not to be expected that it will embrace all within its arms at one 
time. “You shall not finish all the cities of Israel till the Son of 
Man come” (Matt. x, 23). The Church is but small compared 
with the large bulk of mankind beyond. There are some who have 
received some partial rays of truth from her, Christians indeed, but 
outside her visible unity even though admitted to membership 
by the Sacrament of Baptism. Some of these may be blameless, 
but many are blamed mostly for resisting the light and refusing 
to follow where it leads. Then come many others who have re- 
ceived none of the truths of the New Testament and only some 
portions of the Old: such are Jews, Mohammedans, Unitarians, 
Others in large numbers have only some of the rudimentary truths 
of natural religion as written in the conscience and indicated by 
the external world, or perhaps gathered up by the founders of 
religious systems like Confucius and Buddha. And last of all 
there is a great multitude who are almost absolutely deprived of 
all knowledge of God, of religion, of truth, of morality, such as 
savages in the remote recesses of impenetrable continents or the 
back streets of our own cities. Such is the lump, the world, 
of which the Church is the first-fruits dedicated to God. And even 
within the Church the number of these who can really be called 
“first-fruits unto salvation” do not correspond to her normal member- 
ship. Some of those within her bounds are domestic enemies and 
the most bitter and dangerous of all. They are tares among the 
wheat, whom the Master will allow to grow together with it until 
the harvest. Of those who remain there are but few “in whose mouth 
there was found no lie, and who are without spot before the throne 
of God.” These are the only ones who really deserve to be called 
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the “purchased from among men, the first-fruits to God and to 
the Lamb” (Apoc. xiv, 4). 

V. What is the case then? Are the two classes of men entirely 
separate, each going their own way independently of the others? 
Are the faithful few chosen entirely for their own merits and their 
own benefit? Are they doing good by their prayers and works only 
to their own souls? And those others, are they cut off from all 
share or part in God? Not so. The first-fruits stand in an impor- 
tant relation to the lump from which they are taken. They are the 
representatives of it before the Throne of God, they render service 
to Him for that whole mass, they sanctify it and gain blessings 
for it from God. ‘There is the solidarity of common humanity 
between the two classes. The effects of sin fall not only on the 
guilty but on the innocent as well, and, on the other hand, the prayers, 
love of God, mortifications, communions of the good, rise to 
God as if from the whole mass of humanity. Their service is as 
if it were the service of all the human race acting through the 
persons of the good. The whole of humanity is honored and 
eevated, and becomes more pleasing to God in proportion to the 
faithful service offered to Him by the members of the Church. 

Further still, as these first-fruits embody the action of all the 
world towards God, so, being blessed themselves, they com- 
municate that sanctification in a manner to the world, becoming 
the channel of God’s grace to it. Through the Christian Church, 
Jesus Christ, the true light, “illumines every man that cometh into 
this world” (John i,9g). That light has been radiating in a thousand 
different ways all over the world for the last nineteen hundred 
years. The Church, being universal and established in every land, 
has brought that light within reach of almost everyone. All 
Christian ideas, all ideas of brotherhood, of benevolence, of liberty, 
that are fermenting in the world, originated at one time or another 
with the Catholic Church; all the good effects of civilization are 
her creation, all laws, education, refinement, love of justice and 
truth are due to her influence, even though it be only remotely and 
indirectly 

The function of the Church varies towards different classes of 
mankind. To those who are fully under her influence she affords 
opportunities of the highest virtue and greatest happiness, and makes 
them into living images of our blessed Lord. There are others 
who do not recognize her, who hate and persecute her, but even 
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they are guided by her light, for all they have has come Originally 
from her. Others lead lives of sin and refuse all obedience to he 
laws, but at the hour of death they call perhaps for her assistance 
and save their souls. Even if all are not convinced so far as to 
join the Church, they are perhaps so far converted as to belong 
by internal and invisible union to her fold. Even if there are 
any to whom no external and visible graces come, such as the 
preaching of the truth, yet to all these come invisible motives of 
grace, partial revelations through their conscience, a weakening of 
the power of satan in temptation, or a mitigation of the punish 
ment due to their sins here and hereafter. Through these graces 
many who have not had full knowledge to bring them to the presence 
of God may perhaps escape with that degree of mitigated punish- 
ment which may be consistent with natural beatitude ; as is the case 
with unbaptized children. Thus, there is perhaps not a single man 
of these outside the Church and even entirely beyond her reach, 
who does not profit every day of his life, both naturally and super- 
naturally, by the offering of the daily sacrifice, which is the central 
fact of religion, and by the prayers of Catholics. Another way in 
which the first-fruits act upon the general mass and sanctify it 
is by their good example. The lives of fervent Catholics, scattered 
all over the world, must have produced an extraordinary effect 
during nineteen centuries on those outside the Church. They have 
proved the sanctity of Catholic doctrine more than all reasoning 
could. Nothing appeals so vividly to men as seeing before them 
noble and beautiful lives; instruction may make them admire the 
higher virtues, example shows that they are possible. Scripture, 
reason and tradition have done less, too, in swaying men’s minds 
to the Church than the examples of heroic charity, of self-sacrifice, 
of courageous endurance of gentleness and purity, which are pre 
sented every day on every spot of the earth. In the case of the 
fervent Catholic, there is not only the natural power of a high 
example but a special force of attractiveness is given to him by 
the presence in his soul of Jesus Christ, who draws all things unto 
Himself. Nothing else but this can explain the enthusiasm which 
many outside manifest for certain saintly Catholics; they think they 
are admiring the virtues of a natural life and wonder at their 
brilliance; we know that what attracts them is really Jesus Chris 
abiding in them spiritually, and corporally too, in holy Communion. 
and shining forth from their lives. 
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VI. We must remember that every individual has to prove 
himself to be first-fruits unto salvation. It is not a function that 
belongs to the Church in general. The action of the Church is 
simply the action of the sum of her members actuated by the Holy 
Ghost so that each one of us modifies the action of God through 
the Church, making it either less or more effective. We should 
then be mindful of our high office and our responsibilities and 
endeavor to render to God the services which others neglect, and 
to gain for them, from God, the graces which they do not earn 
for themselves. All are capable of doing this; it is not necessary 
to be engaged in the public service of God or of our neighbors; but 
from hidden lives and domestic virtues, and private prayers, may 
come forth a stream of influence that will help to sanctify the mass 
of humanity and make it pleasing in the sight of God. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
SOCIAL SALVATION THROUGH JESUS 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


“There is no other name under heaven given to men whereby we must be 
saved.”—Acts iv, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—The cure of the lame man a type of the social mission of the 
Church. Narrative of the miracle in Acts iii. 

The degraded condition of the mass of men at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. The mission of the apostles to give a message of hope. Equality 
before God. The social consequences of this teaching. They spoke not 
as demagogues, nor as inciters of class hatred. The message to all; a 
message of brotherhood. 

The effort of the Church to elevate the lowly and to move the lofty to 
self-sacrifice. Curbing the cruel, protecting women, advancing education 
and justice. English and American political ideals. Liberty and equality 
depend on the name of Jesus. Some men impatient, but history shows 
that progress has been made in no other way. 

“Renew all things in Christ.” 


In the very earliest days of the history of the Church of Christ 
there occurred an incident which was typical of the work it was 
to do for the uplifting of fallen humanity. The event is narrated in 
the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. The apostles at that 
time still kept up their outward relations with the religion of their 
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forefathers, and went daily to the Temple to pray. One day as 
Peter and John went in by the Gate Beautiful, a lame man, crippled 
from his birth, was propped against one of the pillars asking aid 
from pious passers-by. His eye fell upon the two apostles, and he 
whined out his monotonous appeal for alms. The leader of the 
youthful Church turned his gaze upon him, and spoke the stirring 
words: “Silver and gold I have none; but what I have I give thee, 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk.” “And 
taking him by the right hand,” the sacred narrative continues, 
“he lifted him up, and forthwith his feet and soles received strength, 
and he leaping up stood, and walked; and went in with them into 
the tempie, walking and leaping and praising God.” 

This miracle, as St. Peter himself stated when put on trial for it 


‘before the council of the Jews, is a type of the work of the Church 


in the world. “Ye princes of the people and ancients, hear: If we 
this day are examined concerning the good deed done to the infirm 
man, by what means he hath been made whole, be it known to you 
all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom God hath 
raised from the dead, won by Him this man standeth here before 
you whole. This is the stone which was rejected by you, the 
builders, which is become the head of the corner. Neither is there 
salvation in any other. For there is no other name under heaven 
given to men, whereby we must be saved.” 

It was with this name of power, with this message of salvation 
from ills of soul and of body that the Christian Church went forth 
to do its work, among men in large part enslaved, disfranchised, 
down-trodden, oppressed, degraded. The working classes of the 
world were mainly in slavery. The greater part of the Roman 
Empire was made up of subject peoples. The spirit of men was 
broken by the unyielding weight of tyranny, until hope and courage 
were lost. The masses of men had lost belief in their own dignity 
as human beings, all created in one mould after the image and 
likeness of God, and, saddest of all, this degradation of spirit 
produced the worst possible results in a reckless following after the 
coarse pleasures which seemed to relieve the intolerable burdens of 
life. 

To such a world of men went the apostles. They said to them 
“Silver and gold we have none.” We come to you with no earthly 
powers. We have no armies at our back to break the yoke of 
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your oppressors. We have not money to relieve your present 
necessities. If we had, we should only do you harm. In your 
present state of soul, our alms would only go to buy for you a 
brief relief from misery through ease and pleasure which would 
further degrade your manhood. These things we have not, but 
what we have we give unto you. We give you a name and a 
message. It is this: “In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, stand 
upon your feet and walk.” You are men, born like others, fashioned 
like others, and like others in the common doom of death. God 
has made all men alike, and has made them the noblest creatures 
in this visible world, only a little lower than the angels. In His 
eyes the distinctions of birth and state, of Jew and Greek, of bond 
and free, amount to nothing. Christ Jesus came to save all men, 
none are left out of his kindly plans, but most of all He loves those 
who most need his gracious help, the poor, the outcast, the wretched 
in soul and body. When death has claimed us all, He will judge us 
not according to what we have been in this world, but according 
to what we have done. In that high world which lies beyond this, 
in that eternal life which alone counts for anything, the slave may 
sit with the princely orders of angels, while his proud masters here 
may take their place amid the outcast demons. 

Why, therefore, do you lie prone, helpless and hopeless. Help 
and hope you will find in this name of Jesus. Raise your eyes and 
your hearts above the earth and see where Jesus sits in glory. 
He was born poor, and lived poor, and chose us, poor men and 
sinners, to give his message to you. He was oppressed and per- 
secuted, and put to a shameful death. But the day of triumph 
came to Him, as it will to you, if you but follow in His steps. 

The direct interest, and the direct effect of this preaching was 
to snatch men from the dominion of sin and to endow them 
with hope of eternal salvation. But besides these moral and 
religious effects there were vast social consequences inherent in 
the message of Christianity. It is of these that I wish to speak 
to you to-day. Christianity is a religion of equality. It takes 
God’s large view of humanity, and in that view the petty differences 
of race and condition dwindle into insignificance. And so through- 
out the countries where it was preached a new spirit of dignity 
and independence began to assert itself. The apostles did not 
strive to abolish slavery, but they introduced a spirit which in 
time would make it impossible. They did not preach the rights 
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of man, but they gave a mesage on the dignity of man, on the duties 
of man, on the equality of men before God, which, according as 
it prevailed, must produce a revolution in the whole scheme of 
social relations. There was nothing of the manner of the demagogue 
in the Church’s attitude towards fallen humanity. If it preached 
the dignity of man before God, it was in order to urge men to 
conduct themselves in a way worthy of their noble origin and 
destiny. There was no attempt to gloss over the faults of the poor. 
The reform of their condition must begin within themselves. They 
must put aside their laziness and impurities, their drunkenness, 
and disputes. 

Moreover, it must never be forgotten that the spirit of Christianity 
was not a spirit of what is called to-day “class-consciousness.” 
The Church preached not a consciousness of class, but a conscious- 
ness of common humanity. The message was for the rich as well 
as for the poor, for the high-placed as well as for the oppressed. 
To the rich Jewish merchant and to the Roman prefect, to the 
general at the head of his legions and to the senator in the midst 
of his triumphs the apostles and their successors preached the 
same message of repentance and salvation which they preached 
to herdsman and street porters and servant girls. You also, they 
said, are poor and miserable and blind and naked. You also are 
missing the true nobility and happiness of life. Your success is 
only seeming. You are facing eternal failure and disgrace. You 
have need of God’s grace. You must repent of your sins and 
abandon your avarice and oppression and lust. If God has given 
you great powers, He will call you to the stricter judgment. Use 
well the resources of mind or birth or wealth which have been 
confided to you; use them for the help of your brethren, or it 
will be ill for you on that great day when Christ shall come in 
judgment. 

No; it is not by any principle of hatred between man and man, 
or between class and class that our Christian civilization has been 
built up. It is by the Christian principle of love, with the beautiful 
attendant virtues of sympathy, kindness, forbearance, patience and 
helpfulness. The spirit that is in the name of Jesus whispers to the 
down-trodden a message of self-respect and courage; in the mighty 
ones of earth it inspires humility and generosity. 

It was no small task for the Church to instil first into the effete 
Roman people, and afterwards into our converted barbarian 
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ancestors, this spirit of Christ on which our liberties and happiness 
rest. 

But in season and out of season the leaders of Christianity have 
been at work, extorting, beseeching, admonishing, raising the hearts 
of the lowly, and curbing the selfishness of the mighty. St. Ambrose 
excommunicated a Roman emperor for cruelty ; St. John Chrysostom 
publicly denounced an empress for her scandalous life. Over 
and over again in the history of the Popes we read how they incurred 
the wrath of tyrants in defense of the rights of helpless womankind. 
The abolition of slavery in Europe, the curbing of usury and harsh 
dealing, the establishment of schools and universities, the develop- 
ment of legal forms and safeguards, the assertion of inalienable 
human rights and liberties are all the results directly accomplished 
by men who acted in the name of Jesus. In the development of 
justice and liberty in England, a series of noble bishops played a 
striking part. To Lanfranc, St. Anselm, St. Thomas a Becket, 
Stephen Langton, St. Edmond Rich, all archbishops of Canterbury, 
to Grosseteste of Lincoln and Fisher of Rochester are due more 
than to any other men the movements in restraint of tyranny from 
which the present popular rights in England have taken their rise. 
They, too, and not the revolutionists of France, are the real authors 
of the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

The more you examine into the history of the growth of liberty, 
justice and equality amongst men, the more you will find that it 
rests on the power that is in the name of Jesus. St. Peter uttered a 
great social as well as religious truth when he said: “There is no 
other name under heaven given to men whereby we must be saved.” 

There are men, I know, amongst us nowadays who reject this 
corner-stone of social salvation, who are impatient with religion 
because the complete reformation of human institutions is such 
a slow and weary task. They may mean well, but they have not 
read history, and they do not know. They'take our present 
condition of equality too much as a matter of course, as if it 
were natural to humanity. Look over the history of our race and 
you will almost be led to conclude that to live under despotism is 
the natural condition of most men. To produce our present state, 
Christianity has toiled for centuries, raising the spirit of the lowly, 
and enlisting the services of the wise and powerful in behalf of 
their weaker brethren. But human nature has undergone no 
essential change. Reject the name of Christ, instil the principle of 
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selfishness, and the world will go straight back to the condition 
where a powerful and ruthless few use the resources of intelligence 
and wealth to lord it over a servile people. 

No! the battle-cry of progress, liberty and equality during the 
past nineteen centuries has been the name of Jesus. The principles 
which have softened the hearts of the mighty and raised the hopes 
of the lowly have been the principles of Christ. And the cry of 
those who aim at further social reforms must be that which the 
great white Father of Christendom has selected as his motto: 
“Renew all things in Christ.” Those who would take the hope 
that is in the name of Jesus from the hearts and lives of the lowly, 
would rob them of all good things in this world as well as in the 
next. “For there is no other name under heaven given to men 
whereby we must be saved.” 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
FAITH AND HOPE IN CHRIST 
BY THE REV. BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


“Amen, I say to you, I have not found so great faith in Israel.’—Matt. 
vili, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—The faith and hope of the Leper and Centurion are set before 
us as an object lesson. Such virtue was rare then and is now; the lesson, 
therefore, is still needed. 

Importance of faith—Heb. xi. 

Have you taken your faith too much for granted, without realizing tts 
meaning? What faith is—a gift of God, as the rational soul is. The 
rational soul a gift and its results. Faith, a gift at Baptism and its results. 

Application of the Gospel examples in the light of this explanation. 
Review your faith and hope and compare. The faith of the Leper and 
Centurion, whence it came, what its results. 

Pleasure given to our Lord by such faith and trust. What kind of faith 
and hope does He see in us? 

He has given the gift to us, what influence has it? Too often the faith 
of early years is lost through neglect. 

The flame must be (a) fed and (b) safeguarded. 

(a) Fed, by exercises of a devout life—Confession, Holy Communion, 
prayer, devout reading. 

(b) Safeguarded; dangers to faith in modern world, viz., indocility, 
infidelity, immorality. 

Conclusion—Few outside the Church know faith as a positive gift of 
God as we do. We must value it above everything—the duty of Catholic 
mothers, our own duty. May faith, the dawn of glory, grow to the full 
day of the vision of God. 


We have in the gospel of this Sunday, my brethren, twe admir- 
able lessons of faith and hope in Jesus Christ. The Leper “adored” 
our Lord; ¢. e., he expressed in outward action that He was God, 
either by bowing down before Him, or, as it would seem from the 
account of this miracle given by St. Luke (v.), by actually prostrat- 
ing himself. Furthermore, he confessed by word the omnipotence 
of Christ: “If thou wilt thou canst make me clean.” “If thou wilt,” 
not “if you pray to God for me,” but “by thy own power thou canst 
give health to my diseased body.” The Centurion gave, if anything, 
a still stronger evidence of a lively faith and trust in Jesus. When 
our Lord said: “I will come and heal thy servant,” the Centurion 
protested that he was not worthy to receive God under his roof, and 
that all that was needed was a word from the mouth of Omnipo- 
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tence. Such clear faith and unfaltering hope were indeed rare, as 
our Lord himself bore witness: “Amen, I have not found such faith 
in Israel.” Rare to-day are these virtues of faith and trust in Christ, 
and the lesson of this Gospel is as necessary now as it was then. 

St. Paul tells us, in Hebrews xi, in graphic language of the 
supreme importance of faith. “By faith,” he says, “we understand 
that the world was framed by the word of God; that from invisible 
things visible things might be made”; that by faith Abel offered 
pleasing sacrifice to God ; that Henoch was translated that he should 
not see death; that Noe was saved from the deluge; that Abraham 
was given his marvelous inheritance; that Sara, though barren and 
advanced in age, became the mother of descendants as “the stars of 
heaven in multitude,” and finally, “that without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God” (Hebr. xi, 3-12). 

Have you, my brethren, taking your faith as a matter of course, 
failed to realize its meaning and importance? Have you ever asked 
yourselves, What is faith? Have you valued it as your most precious 
treasure because without it you cannot please God? 

Faith is a gift of God to the soul—a gift as truly as the soul is His 
gift. When Adam’s body was fashioned from clay, the spirit of God 
breathed into it an intellectual soul, a principle of life and activity 
not produced from anything on earth, but coming direct from God’s 
own creative hand. And in like manner every human soul is the 
result of a special creative act of God, not generated with the body, 
but made expressly for each body by God and God alone. Wonder- 
ful is the dignity conferred on man by this gift of a soul! By it 
he is placed in a higher order than all other creatures on earth, and 
is made their master and king. For the soul has the wondrous gift 
of reason; its powers are not limited to the domain of the visible, 
but can penetrate beyond the veils of outward appearances to the 
truths which lie behind them. By it the creature is enabled to reach 
beyond the creature to the Creator, and to trace out, though im- 
perfectly, the marvelous unity and order underlying the shifting 
scenes of this world’s stage. This soul is gifted from the first with 
the three faculties of memory, understanding and will. These facul- 
ties lie dormant in the soul of the child and only gradually awake to 
life and activity. By education they can be developed and trained. 
Such is the natural state of the soul given by the beneficent Creator. 

But God’s generosity does not end here; He bestows on man gifts 
even more wondrous and exalting. By the Sacrament of Baptism 
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the soul is raised to a supernatural state of existence through the 
grace of the Redeemer, as St. Paul testifies: “By grace you are 
saved through faith, and that not of yourselves—it is the gift of God, 
lest any man glory” (Eph. ii, 8). Once again the Holy Spirit 
breathes upon man, and there awakes a new life. The natural gifts 
receive a new power; there dawns on the understanding the glori- 
ous light of faith, the memory is blessed by hope, and the will is 
sanctified by charity. The soul awakes literally to a new life, for it 
can by this newly infused power stretch forth to grasp what was 
before beyond the reach of its life and activity. It has received a 
new power and a new destiny. By the first gift of the Creator man 
is made rational, by the second he becomes one of the faithful—a 
son of God and heir of heaven. 

Faith, if it survive and flourish, adds to the natural soul new 
instincts, faculties, intuitions into objects which belong to the unseen 
world. St. Paul calls it “the substance of things hoped for, the con- 
viction of things that appear not” (Hebr. xi, 1). The reason, 
though the object appears not, is yet convinced because the authority 
is God Himself, and hence the facts of revelation are held by it 
with a greater certainty than the facts which it knows through the 
evidence of the senses, or from the authority of men. What results 
from this, my brethren? These certainties (for they are nothing 
less) of the other life make the passing show of this life a thing of 
little consequence. The faithful soul has principles of life and 
action more noble and more valuable than the most favored and 
noble of those who have not the gift of faith. What is the life of the 
senses compared to the life of faith? The former presents to the 
mind merely the objects of sense, the latter shows the soul ever 
more clearly the omnipotence, the omnipresence, the beauty and the 
sweetness of God; creates a hunger and thirst that He alone can 
satisfy ; produces a fear of losing Him who is the only satisfying 
object of the soul’s immensity of desire; develops a humility which 
recognizes human powerlessness and man’s dependence on God for 
strength and stability. Appreciation of God, fear, humility, strength 
—such as these are the fruits of faith and the hope in God which 
springs from it. 

Applying what we have said to the subject of to-day’s gospel, let 
ls review our faith and hope in the Redeemer, and compare them 
with the examples there given to us. The leper was striken by 
the most loathsome of diseases; he was an outcast, one whose 
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approach caused consternation; his body was striken prematurely 
with the corruption of the tomb. Driven probably from wife, family 
and home, friendless and homeless, a source of horror to himself 
and of terror to others, he looked forward to the one only possible 
relief—death. Then he got to know Jesus. He had doubtless 
witnessed many a miracle which proved His divine mission; also 
he had been quick to notice the genuine sympathy which awoke g9 
readily at the appeal of misery, and there had come to him faith 
and hope. God at last had remembered this people and sent His 
Messias for their salvation. “Is it not evident,” he would think, 
“that this is God who has come to save the sinners and to raise up 
the sick of the house of Israel? Have I not witnessed His power? 
Does not virtue go forth from Him? and is He not all-loving? | 
know He will see my misery of soul and body and will have com- 
passion on me. I will rise up, therefore, and go to Him.” And 50 
he came and adored and was healed. 

Do you ask, my brethren, whence came that faith and hope? 
Faith came to the poor stricken man from the Sacred Heart of the 
compassionate Saviour. Virtue went out from Him not only for 
men’s bodies, but for their souls. His power over men’s souls, as 
shown in all the Gospel narrative, is more marvelous than the heal- 
ing of the sick, if less striking to the casual onlooker. Those who 
lived familiarly with Christ were not kept by His side merely by 
the wonder of His miracles, but by the faith which He had given 
them. 

Faith, then, had been given to this leper first, and having received 
the greater gift could he fail to hope for the lesser? His soul had 
received a new power of vision by which it could pierce the dark 
barrier between this world and the next; and a purpose and strength 
unknown before. Could he then doubt the result, when he asked to 
be cured of his disease and put back into his father’s house? 

The Centurion had received a similar grace, and with it came 
a like confidence in the result of his prayer. Humble before his 
God, he was full of trust in his Saviour. “I am not worthy,” he 
cried, and also, “say but the word and my servant shall live. As 
“without faith it is impossible to please God,” so with faith these 
men are pleasing in His eyes. The pleasure given to our Lord by 
their faith found expression in words: “Amen, I say to you, I have 
not found so great faith in Israel.” 

As our Lord looks into our souls what kind of faith and hope 
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does He find? He has brought us by a wonderful dispensation of 
His Providence into contact with Himself. We have received the 
gift of faith; we have been trained in its practise; we are familiar 
with the history of its power in the lives of men. Do we not see 
it at work around us, leading strong men and weak women along 
the ways of heroic renunciation in their ardent desire to follow 
the example and teaching of their crucified Saviour? Is not the 
Incarnation a living force amongst us still? Then, what influence 
has Jesus Christ over our lives? Do we “adore” Him with the 
reverence which is begotten of such faith as that possessed by 
this Leper and Centurion? Too often, alas! the divine spark burns 
brightly during the tender years, fed by the care of mother and 
teacher, fostered by the protecting walls of the Christian home and 
the Catholic school. When the work of others is finished, and these 
walls are flung down, and men are left alone with this precious 
fame, too often they neglect to feed it and leave it exposed to the 
cold winds of this frozen earth. The flame must be fed and safe- 
guarded or it will die. 

It is fed by the exercises of a devout life. These may be divided 
into two classes, viz.: (1) the use of the Sacraments, which are for 
us the “fire” of Jesus Christ. He came to cast fire on the earth of 
our human natures, and He desires that it shall grow to a great 
flame which shall purify away the rust of our carnal desires. Two 
of these are for frequent use, viz., Confession and Holy Com- 
munion. The Sacrament of Confession is the continuation of the 
Redeemer’s ministerial work of healing and strengthening. That 
power is never exercised till the sinner comes with humble faith 
and hope. The Sacrament of the Eucharist is the coming of the 
Saviour Himself into the house of our souls. As Jesus testified to 
Zaccheus: ‘“This day has salvation come to this house,” so we may 
expect His most saving gifts when He visits us if we are in proper 
dispositions. The priest before giving our Lord to us rouses in 
our minds and hearts the thoughts and affections suitable for such 
atime by saying: “Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter 
under my roof; only say the word and my soul shall be healed.” 
He exhorts us, therefore, to those very dispositions we have been 
regarding in the Centurion. The Psalmist asks what protection 
have we against the lying tongues which speak words of deceit to 
lead us away, and the answer is given: “The sharp arrows of the 
Powerful One, and His burning coals which lay waste” (Ps. cxix). 
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Jesus comes into our souls armed as a warrior to drive before Hjs 
face the tempters who would deceive our souls. At His coming 
they are put to flight and their land is laid waste with fire ang 
sword. Once again Jesus comes to His hoiy temple, scourge jp 
hand, and drives forth those who profane the sanctity of His dwell. 
ing-place. Why then do we not come oftener to Him, telling Him 
of the sickness of our souls and urging His ominpotence to action, 
“say but the word, O my Saviour, and my sick soul shall liye” 
“Tf thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

(2) The chief exercises of the second division, as we may term it, 
of a devout life are prayer and holy reading. Most necessary are 
these if we wish to live by faith, for they prevent the world from 
absorbing our minds and hearts. The danger of indifference js 
nearer to us than the danger of the direct overthrow of our faith, 
Indifference is the offspring of a self-indulgent will, and the wil 
has a great deal to do with faith. For, as we have seen, faith isa 
virtue, and virtues are in the will. Considering the numerous diff. 
culties that surround the fact of man’s existence which cannot be 
answered by reason only, we must value most highly, and wish with 
all our hearts to keep intact, the faith we have in God’s revelation. 
Such an earnest and good will can only be kept by regular and 
sincere prayer backed by the habit of sound reading. If prayer is 
merely a habit we put on in youth, but which is now worn to shreds, 
we shall soon let it drop aside. When this has happened then faith 
has lost its influence; it has been dying a gradual death; the flame 
may flicker up once or twice again, but unless the greatest care is 
taken it will die altogether. The effect of such indifference upon 
the mind is fatal. When the will was humble and earnest, the mind 
was stimulated to lift itself above the claims of this present world. 
This stimulus gone, it adopts, instead of the hard truths of faith, 
a comfortable philosophy suited to present needs. 

The will, then, must be roused and exercised, and the practises 
which do this are devout prayer, which keeps it humble and brings 
it grace, and good reading by which it is affected through the 
knowledge of faith added to the mind, and the ideals of the higher 
life which such reading offers for the mind’s contemplation. 

In such ways as above is our faith fed. But we have said that 
it must also be safeguarded. There are many dangers to faith in 
the modern world. Success seems to follow self-reliance. Conf 
dence in oneself is most praiseworthy if it is justified. The evil 
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tendency of such confidence is to fasten upon what it has no right 
to. In worldly matters it would be recognized by all as sheer folly 
for one to be self-reliant in matters of which he had little knowl- 
edge, and in which a wise man would listen to experts. A man may 
push his way in life without dictating to God. He need not refuse 
to receive this or that revelation because he cannot understand. 
Such conduct is sheer pride, it is the folly of indocility, it is the 
crime of perversity. To give up his faith because he can no longer 
see, is on a par with one whose sight has gone, asserting there is no 
moon because he cannot see it. This spirit of infidelity with which 
the modern world is poisoned, we must keep ourselves free from 
by humility of heart. 

Even more fatal to faith than the above is immorality. It darkens 
the reason and deadens the heart. Evil livers refuse to accept what 
would restrain their license. It is necessary for them to stifle 
conscience. 

Conclusion——We all desire, my brethren, to be received by Jesus 
Christ and to share in the blessings which He is so ready to bestow. 
We have seen that it is by faith we are pleasing to Him—the 
examples of the gospel teach us this clearly. 

What faith is we have seen, its safeguards and its dangers. 

Few outside the Catholic Church understand faith as a positive 
gift, a new creation, a supernatural life which the Holy Spirit 
breathes into us at baptism. The Catholic mother must remember 
this ,and be solicitous not only for the physical and mental develop- 
ment of her children, but also and chiefly for the growth of this 
highest activity of the spirit. It must be nourished by daily food 
and be invigorated by breathing the pure air of a Catholic atmos- 
phere. All of us must realize the gift of God, and by the earnest- 
ness of our Catholic lives safeguard and increase the talent com- 
mitted to us. Faith is the dawning in our souls of the light of 
glory, and if the dawn is blotted out we shall be left to wander in 
the outer darkness weeping and gnashing our teeth in despair. 

May that dawn ever grow till it comes to perfect day, and may 
Jesus Christ say of us, when we go to Him, as He did of the Cen- 
turion: “Amen, I say to you, I have not found so great faith in 
Israel.” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 
BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, M.A. 


“But he was asleep.”—Matt. viii, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Iniroduction—The analogy between God’s dealings with man 
in the spiritual world and His handiwork in nature around us. Evidence 
of our senses and scriptural references. St. Paul to the Romans.—t., 20, 
Christ's discourse to His disciples—Luke xxiv, 26; Ps. xviii, 2. 

I. The incident in the boat on Lake Gennesareth. The sleep of Jesus, 
The circumstances. Description of the scene. The storm; the surging 
billows. The boat filling with water. Under such conditions the sleep of 
Jesus intended to test the faith of the disciples. Reasons. 

II. The Providence of God designing all things for the accomplishment 
of His will. Examples: Joseph, Moses, St. Patrick. Apparent accidents 
designed by God as means to an end. Such wise arrangement of things 
in God’s Providence evidenced in the examples quoted. 

III. The shadows which cross our path are often blessings in disguise, 
The tribulations which we are called on to bear are, in the Providence of 
God, a test of virtue. The storm on Lake Gennesareth a symbol of the 
storms which assail us on the road to salvation. The lesson taught the 
disciples and all Christians in the calming of the storm at Jesus’ com- 
mand. A convincing proof of God’s readiness and power to assist us in 
all our troubles. 


In that Epistle of St. Paul which, on account of its majesty of 
expression, deepness of reasoning, and sublimity of doctrine, is 
placed at the head of all his Epistles on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, he beautifully points out the analogy between God’s dealing 
with man in the spiritual world and the marvels of His wisdom evi- 
denced in the physical world around us. “The invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the visible things that are made: His eternal power also, 
and his divinity” (Rom. i, 20). Commenting on the same, the 
holy doctor St. John Chrysostom observes that the Creator is dis- 
covered by the creature. The admirable contrivance of His wis- 
dom, evidenced in His handiwork around us, proclaims His dealings 
in the invisible world. In the eloquent doctor’s own words: “Every 
Scythian, every barbarian, may come to the knowledge of God by 
the wonderful harmony of all things which proclaim the existence 
of God louder than a trumpet.” The Psalmist voices the same truth 
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when he says: “The heavens show forth the glory of God and the 
frmament declareth the work of his hands.” 

The wisdom of God, directing all things in the scheme of our 
salvation, and beautifully mirrored in the harmony of parts in the 
world of matter, Christ Himself brings home to us in His discourse 
to the disciples when He manifests Himself to them on the road to 
Emmaus, on the gladsome day of the Resurrection: “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things and so to enter into His glory” 
(Luke xxiv, 21). The rising of the sun, its setting, the succession 
of light and shadow, of heat and cold, of clear sunny sky and rain 
cloud with its timely showers ; the changes of the seasons, with their 
corresponding effect on animal and vegetable life—all play their 
part in the great economy of nature called into being by the voice 
of Infinite Wisdom. So, one part prepares the way to another, and 
all details are united in one harmonious whole in God’s Providence 
ruling over us and directing our eternal destiny. 

Why did Christ sleep in the boat? There is nothing more natural 
to man than sleep. And Christ is, true man as He is, true God. 
He was fatigued after strenuous labor, ministering to the wants of 
the many who pressed around Him for relief in their sufferings. 
He had toiled hard all day; now it was evening and nature, exerting 
itself, called for rest. Christ’s sleep, therefore, was but the natural 
quiescence which follows strenuous toil. But the storm? It is 
not customary for people to enjoy the repose of sleep when a fear- 
ful storm is bursting over them. And, when the storm breaks over 
an angry sea, dashing the waves in fury over an open boat, so that, 
as the Evangelist says, “the waves covered the boat,” it is still less 
likely that one could, in the natural order of things, enjoy the quiet 
of silent sleep. 

The Lake of Gennesareth, or, as it is sometimes called, the Lake 
of Tiberias or Sea of Galilee, is a body of water some fifteen miles 
long by seven wide; and lies in a depression some six hundred feet 
below the level of the sea, as it were in a hollow in the bosom of 
the surrounding elevated land. A violent storm in such a place is 
always dangerous. The wind, blowing down from the hilltops is 
more terrific in its fury owing to its increasing density in the valley 
below. The storm literally spills down, as the Evangelist graphically 
describes: “There came down a storm of wind on the place.” The 
water of this historic lake is very deep, hence the force of the angry 
Waves in such a storm must necessarily imperil a small craft. 
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In any case, one could hardly be expected to sleep soundly while 
exposed to the fury of wind and sea amidst such surroundings, 
And, when it is taken into account that Jesus, in His omniscience, 
knew before they set out that such a storm was coming on, even 
if, as many commentators believe, it was not called forth by His 
miraculous power, the fact of his sleeping tranquilly when it was 
spending its fury, and leaving the apostles alone, in fear and 
trembling, to cope with the warring elements, can admit of but one 
reason—to test their faith and confidence in Him whom the wind 
and the sea obey. 

Storms of persecution were afterward to arise; these same men 
who were with Christ in that boat, who witnessed the furious com. 
motion of the elements on that occasion, and who saw their frail 
craft threatened with destruction by the terrific force of wind and 
sea, were afterward to be exposed to the raging storms of persecv- 
tion when Jesus was no longer to be by their side, visibly present, 
as He was in that fishing boat. They could see Him then by the 
eye of faith alone; they would experience His presence only by 
the testimony of faith in His divine promise of being with them all 
days. That faith was now to be tested, and to be developed so that 
it would bear them up when the visible presence of Jesus was to 
be withdrawn from them; and they were to go out alone in the 
great world to face the mighty storms of persecution raised by the 
“principalities and powers” of darkness. 

Jesus is asleep in the boat and the apostles, exposed to the might 
of the storm, tremble at the danger which faces them. But, at the 
first word of appeal to Him, He arises and, with all the naajesty of 
His divine omnipotence, He commands the winds and the sea, and 
instantly the warring elements are stilled into complete silence, the 
sea becomes smooth as glass and blissful calm reigns around. So 
is He always standing near us, awaiting our appeals for help; so, 
at our bidding, will He give His divine command; and the darken- 
ing storms which trouble our conscience will be stilled. 

St. Augustine writes: “Christ slept, and, because of the danger, 
the disciples were confused. Why? Because Christ slept. In like 
manner thy heart becomes confused, thy ship unquiet, when the 
waves of temptation break over it. Why? Because thy faith sleeps. 
Then thou shouldst awaken Christ in thy heart ; then thy faith should 
be awakened, thy conscience quieted, thy sleep calmed.” 

Could anything give more confidence to the apostles than the 
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miracle of calming the elements which threatened their destruction? 
They saw and felt their impending danger. They felt how puny 
were their own efforts against the mighty forces which threatened 
them. They saw how their appeal to Jesus in their distress was 
instantly answered, and how His almighty power brought the war- 
ring elements into quiet and peace. Could they doubt His promise 
or His power to aid them after witnessing such a miracle? Hence 
the storm on Lake Gennesareth, the sleep of Jesus in the boat, the 
distress and fear of the apostles, and the calming of the tempest at 
Jesus’ command, were all factors, harmoniously working in the 
designs of God in testing and developing the faith of the apostles. 
Hence do we see exemplified in this miracle, and in the events which 
lead to it, a marvelous providence of God ruling over us and direct- 
ing us in every step we take and in every circumstance which sur- 
rounds us. 

Apparently accidental circumstances are often, in the providence 
of God, the means of bringing about some great good. And those 
who are destined, as the instruments of His power, for the accom- 
plishment of great deeds often accomplish their mission through 
such seeming accidents. The Book of Genesis affords a remark- 
able example in the story of Joseph, the son of Jacob. The mysteries 
of Providence, which surrounded his boyhood days, aroused the 
jealousy of his brothers. He became the object of their envy and 
they resolved to put him to death when apparent chance put in 
their way Ishmaelites, on their way from Galaad, carrying merchan- 
dize into Egypt. A sum of money was agreed on and the youthful 
Joseph was sold by his brothers to these traders and taken to the 
land of Egypt. He was brought into the house of Potiphar which 
God blessed on account of Joseph. Again wicked designs led to 
his imprisonment; but God watched over him. His interpretation 
of Pharaoh’s dream led to his release and to the king’s favor. He 
became great, Pharaoh’s confidential counselor and governor of 
all the land of Egypt, and thus he was the instrument in the hand 
of God to save the Egyptians and the people of his own nation 
from the wasting famine which for seven long years raged over the 
land. 

By the cruel edict of an unjust king, Moses, and all the male 
children of Israel in Egypt, were doomed to death. The sentence 
of his death was pronounced before he was yet born. To escape the 
minions of the law he was, when only three months old, placed 
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in a frail basket and let adrift among the sedges of the river, Ap- 
parently by accident he was discovered, in his floating cradle, by 
the daughter of the very king whose inhuman law doomed him to 
death. Nursed in the shadow of the royal palace, he was shielded 
from danger. Afterwards, his life being sought by the crafty Pha. 
raoh, he fled to the land of Madian. Here, as a refugee and 
stranger, he became the instrument of God’s omnipotent power in 
delivering his people from the bondage of Pharoah. Thus, what 
was meant by a designing, cruel king for the destruction of the 
Israelites proved in the end to be the means of their deliverance. 

Joseph and Moses filled lofty stations, the one sitting on a ruler’s 
chair and dispensing, at his command, the goods of the kingdom; 
the other, armed by divine command, confronting a mighty king 
and demanding justice for his people, and, by the seal of God upon 
his work, delivering them from the bondage of that unjust ruler, 
Both needed much experience to qualify them for their great 
mission. Both were necessarily to meet with many obstacles in 
accomplishing their work. They were to bear the heavy burden 
of authority. They consequently needed to be severely tested to 
fit them for their high mission. 

The life of the glorious Apostle of Erin furnishes us with a 
similar example of the mysterious ways in which the providence 
of God ordains apparently accidental means for the accomplishment 
of His designs. Patrick, the future Apostle of Ireland, was taken 
captive at the tender age of sixteen and carried across the sea to 
Ireland. It was a severe trial for the holy youth, but it was a trial 
which was to fit him, in after years, for the glorious mission of 
converting the Irish nation to the light of Faith. His captivity 
on the soil of Erin revealed to him the darkness of paganism 
which reigned there supreme. And, after his release, the sad state 
of those benighted people haunted him like a vision of the night. 
The heart of the holy youth was touched by the lamentable condition 
of those people, deprived as they were of the light of the Gospel, 
and buried in the darkness of unbelief. Had he not, by apparent 
accident, been brought to the shores of the “Isle of Destiny” he 
would not have learned how those people across the western sea 
were pining for the light which afterwards he was to bring them 
in all its noon-day splendor. Thus, in the providence of God, 
our severest trials are often blessings in disguise. The shadows 
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which cross our path for a time obscure our way only to render 
the brightness which follows them more bright and cheering. 

The apostles were destined to do a work against which would 
be arrayed not only the mightiest forces of the world but, in the 
words of the Apostle, the “principalities and powers” of darkness. 
They were, therefore, to be well tried and tested. They were to 
understand that human strength alone is not sufficient when we 
have to cope with spiritual enemies, that we must put our confidence 
in God alone. Hence the lesson taught them by the storm on 
Lake Gennesareth. They realized how puny were their human efforts 
to save their frail craft from being swamped by the angry billows 
which surged around them. They saw how vain it was to measure 
their human strength against such mighty forces of wind and sea. 
But, when they appealed to Jesus, help was quickly at hand. The 
bursting tempest and the raging billows held their peace at His 
divine command; the wind ceased to wail, and calm rested on the 
water. 

So is help always at hand when an appeal is made to Him 
who holds all power in the hollow of His hand. The storm on 
Lake Gennesareth is a symbol of the storms that constantly rage 
around us—storms of passion worked into fury by the flesh warring 
against the spirit, storms arising from the opposition of the world 
to the spirit of piety and the law of God, storms, dark and furious, 
from the breath of the infernal enemy, going about the world, 
raging with hate against the peace of God in our souls. 

Learning a lesson from the conduct of the apostles in calling on 
Jesus to help them amidst the raging billows of Lake Gennesareth, 
we have only, in all confidence and trust, to appeal to Him from 
whom all help comes. Imitate St. Bernard when he says: “When 
the world rages, when the wicked become furious, when the flesh 
turns against the spirit, I will hope in Him. Who ever trusted in 
Him and was put to shame?”; or, with David, cry out: “Arise, 
why sleepest Thou, O Lord? Arise and cast us not off to the end” 
(Ps. xliii, 23). 








SERMONS FOR A TRIDUUM 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


I. THE INVITATION 
“The Master is come and calleth thee.”—John xi, 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Life a double banquet; both from God. “One 
is, “The meat that perisheth,’ precious only to sense and reason; the 
other, “That which endureth unto life everlasting,’ precious only to 
“the spirit,’ and “the eye of faith.” To-day invited to this banquet of the 
soul. We must accept this Bread of life or perish. 

I. World, too, as well as Christ, offers us a eucharist. We must choose 
between them. The earth offers us its flesh and blood, visible and pal- 
pable, a food ever relished by the carnal-minded, the Capharnaites of the 
day. The glorification of the world’s eucharist implies the lowering of 
that of the spirit. It is in the long run but as husks to swine. Banquet 
to which we are invited to-day uplifts, sates and glorifies. 

II. How dependent we are on sense! Creatures of “flesh and blood’ 
all around. God bends to our lowly nature, reveals Himself here ina 
vesture of matter, first, in Creation; next, in the Incarnation, and, lastly, 
in the Eucharist. His own very flesh and blood. Faith needed to discern 
Him in all three. 

III. The wonders of faith. How the Divine Presence realized in the 
banquet of the Eucharist to which we are invited to-day. Belief the bed- 
rock of all knowledge, sacred and profane. How the “Good Shepherd’ 
feeds His flock. 

Conclusion—Men ever digging “cisterns that hold not water.” Two 
great evils in thought of day; two false gods in short, reason and the 
flesh. World lies grovelling before. We, too, worship in faith, the eternal 
reason and ever-lwing flesh of God made man for us, the soul’s banquet 
to which all are invited. 


The new manna falls daily on our altars in holy Mass, and those 
who would may “come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without any price” (Is. lv, 1). The Master’s “beeves and fatlings 
are killed and His servants are scouring the streets, and lanes, and 
highways and hedges to compel guests to come so that this house 
may be full” (Luke xiv, 21, 22, 23). 

Life is a banquet at which all living things eat and are filled; but 
“All do not eat the same food, nor drink the same drink.” One 
only is divine, that to which you are invited to-day. “Blessed” only 
“is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God” (Luke xiv, 15). 
To share this food “the Master” in person “is at hand and calleth 
thee.” From His home in the Tabernacle, the invitation rings forth 
to each and all, “Come, for now all things are ready.” 

But alas! other and more congenial invitations pour in upon men; 
“And they begin all at once to make excuses.” For the world, too, 
like Christ, the Master, offers us “‘its flesh and blood,” its tables 
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decked out with rare flowers, rich meats and choice wines; and in- 
yites us to “Eat, drink and be merry”; enjoy the good things it 
offers; as, like the lilies of the field, or the beasts and the birds, 
“to-morrow we die.” 

I. Now, we must make our choice, we must “labor either for the 
meat which perisheth,” or for “that which endureth unto life ever- 
lasting.” Remember, God has set both before us. He who fur- 
nishes the tables of life, who gives us our mines and our farms and 
gave to the world its alluring charms; and the gift of reason to use 
all its good and beautiful things aright, has also set another table 
before us containing the Flesh and Blood of His Son, together 
with the gift of faith, to enable reason to “discern therein the 
Body of the Lord.” For the banquet you are invited to share 
to-day, though really and truly the Flesh and Blood of Christ, made 
for us into the Bread of Life, as a divine Food, that “flesh and 
blood hath not revealed but the Father in heaven.” “It is the spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof”; but we must not forget that as 
“The body is more than the meat, and the life more than the 
raiment,” so is the table of the Lord, to which the Master invites 
us to-day, more than the table of the world. No doubt “the bread 
of God giveth life to the world, but “If any man eat of the living 
bread that came down from heaven, he shall live forever; and the 
bread the Master thus giveth is His Flesh for the life of the world” 
(John vi, 51, 52). To partake of this heavenly food “the Master is 
at hand and calleth thee.” 

But, as I said, other masters and other banquets are at hand. 
The Capharnaites are still strong in the land, and protest as loudly 
as ever against the truth and reality of the gift of the Master. “Is 
not this Jesus but the son of Joseph,” “How then saith He I 
came down from heaven,’ and “How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat?” (John vi, 53). “It is a hard saying and who can 
bear it” (Idem. v, 61). There is no flesh and blood in this world, 
they say, beyond what eye can see and touch handle. There is no 
gift of God other than what unaided reason can grasp. The 
Eucharist is no more a divine food than the fabled banquets of the 
gods of old. Telescope and microscope may help the eye to scan 
the skies or pry into the secret recesses of the earth, but there is 
no instrument to aid the mind to search into the deep things of the 
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Spirit. The supernatural is but a mental mirage, its contents as 
real as a child’s story book. 

How true it is, then, that the man of flesh and blood, the carnaj 
man, the Capharnaite of the day, “understandeth not the things of 
the spirit.” The lowering of the spirit is the uplifting and glori- 
fication of the flesh. But withal, it is “The spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” Men loath the flesh and blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist, just because it is “the mystery of faith” that 
appeals to the spirit and not to the flesh, as they understand the 
word. This flesh-and-blood theory of the banquet of life is the 
note of the day, the danger of our times. It is in the ascendant; 
and leavening the masses and classes alike, upheld by science and art, 
and permeating literature and the press. It is another method of 
the tempter, flinging out to view “the kingdom of this world in 
all its glittering splendor, beauty, wealth and power, and saying 
to the Son of Man, ‘AIlI this I shall give thee, if falling down thou 
shalt adore me.” ‘Too many alas! rise to the bait. There is in the 
world to-day a gradual lowering of the standards, motives and ideals 
of the past. Expediency in the low, narrow, utilitarian sense of the 
term is the world’s best and easiest rule of conduct. Everything 
must be tested by sense and experience, and measured only by 
subjective reason, free from all dictation from above or without. 

Now, this undue exaltation of the flesh makes men crave for 
sensual pleasure as the main end of life. A never-ceasing current 
of agreeable sensations, a consequent shirking and abhorrence 
of sacrifice, of pain, of self-surrender, are the chief things to 
aim at in life. “Take and eat,” enjoy the good things provided 
for you at the banquet of life, and leave the gift of God in the ban- 
quet of the Eucharist to “the poor and halt and the lame and the 
blind.” We are living under a veritable reign of carnal “flesh and 
blood.” Christ no longer reigns in men’s minds or morals. His 
Sacramental grace and unction have gone out of their lives. The 
very fountains of life seem corrupt, if we take the stage and the 
marriage laws of the day, e. g., as an index of conduct. 

Alas! men who gorge to repletion on “the flesh and blood” the 
world offers, will own how bitterly disappointing are the results, 
and soon come to recognize,—that “the eye is not filled with seeing 
nor the ear with hearing” ; and that even sense and reason are sent 
“empty away” from the repast thus served them. The higher life 
is thereby starved, and the lower not sated. To man’s higher 
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nature, “the spirit,” in short, this world’s choicest banquet is but 
an idle phantom,—a passing illusion of time and sense, to an undy- 
ing spirit, hungering and thirsting for the eternal. “It is the spirit 
that quickeneth,” “the flesh,’ as revealed in the very progress, 
wisdom and pleasures of a world in revolt against its Creator, 
“profiteth nothing.” The meats it offers are at best but as husks 
to swine, if deemed the only food ‘on which man liveth.” 

II. But there is a higher banquet than what this world offers, 
a better food than “the meat which perisheth’; viz., “that which 
endureth unto life everlasting, which the Son of Man will give you” 
(John vi, 27). “The Master is present and calleth thee.” He 
invites a world starving with hunger, He invites you and me, and 
all men, to sit down at table and taste the “good things He hath 
prepared, the corn and the wine and oil of His elect.” Men groan- 
ing under the tyranny and bondage of this world’s flesh and blood 
are invited, strange to say, to “Eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood that they may have life.” It is God’s way of 
calling us back, singly, to Himself, “Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” For, “As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the 
Father; so he that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me” 
(John vi, 58). 

To support our lower and animal life, to feed, clothe and warm 
us, nature, God’s handmaid, gives up her flesh and blood; and so 
does Christ, our Lord, in the higher or spiritual order. We are 
thus creatures of flesh and blood all around. In this life, soul and 
body depend on matter, live on the concrete, in time, space and sense. 
The loftiest, purest, most refined and holiest thoughts reach the 
mind through the agency of the senses; and if there are original, 
inborn ideal forms in the mind at all, they are only awakened and 
stirred into life through the ministry of sense. Directly or in- 
directly, bodily impressions thus furnish matter to thought and 
desire. We cannot even think of God or divine things without the 
help of fancy or imagination, a power fed and sustained by sense 
impressions, which, in their turn, depend on food and drink, nature’s 
flesh and blood. Idealist and materialist, saint and sinner, poet, 
painter and philosopher, all must eat and drink, or perish. Alas! 
that in the abuse of nature’s gifts of her own very flesh and blood; 
in “the food that perisheth,” men should forget that, “the life is 
more than the meat and the body than the raiment,” and that men 
are invited to share in a food which, “He that eateth shall not die 
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for ever.” In framing it God bends, as it were, to our bodily 
weaknesses and needs. He robes Himself in the form of matter, 
visible and tangible. The very universe is His vesture, bringing 
Him to our souls through sense; and as if that were not enough, 
as it is not, He revealed Himself in very man, “Emptying Himself 
to take the form of a servant.” Nay more, He concentrates that 
material form, in all the fulness of its nature, human and divine, 
in a tiny host, made to be our supernatural food and drink. Thus, 
in the dreary spiritual desert of this life He furnishes a table of 
His own Flesh and Blood, to counteract that offered by carnal con- 
cupiscence and a world set opposite to God. 

Those who, not content with the actual flower and fruit and 
beauty of revealed truth, dig only amongst the roots of natural 
and unregenerate religion, profess to trace the origin of all sacred 
rites to man’s search for food and carnal love. Hence the origin 
of all sacrificial meals and ritual observances. But if there is any 
truth in this theory, it is only in the Eucharist that the soul finds 
its true spiritual food and pure holy love,—God, through love, 
giving Himself to man under the form of food. Be not then as 
doubting Thomas, or the carnal Capharnaites, who could not, or 
would not, see behind the horizon of touch, taste or sight. Faith 
is the soul’s main avenue to God. Just or unjust, we live by faith. 
Belief is the bedrock of all knowledge. What we call the evidence 
of our senses, and the plain truths of reason, merely denote belief; 
i. e., faith in our God-given powers of soul and body; and which 
used aright, bring us to Him, “Who hath the words of eternal 
life.” There is no conflict between faith and reason herein, beyond 
that between a naked eye and a telescopically aided eye, or between 
an unarmed man and another armed to the teeth. A mind guided 
by faith is like a soul helped by a sixth sense or a new mental 
attribute. Its range of vision is thereby enlarged and intensified. 

III. Now, by faith, this new power of mental intuition, we believe, 
we know rather, that “The Master is present in the Tabernacle 
and calleth us.” The Master is there in person. We are within 
as easy, nay, more easy reach of His sacred Humanity, than when 
He was on earth at Bethany; e. g., when He asked to see Mary, 
and Martha uttered the words of my text. He is veiled, it is 
true, as was His Divinity then; but a veil both reveals and conceals 
what it covers. We are more favored even than they, for His 
humanity to-day is now clad with a sort of divine ubiquity, that 
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reproduces His presence in every part of His kingdom. That 
presence, like the sun, lights up our planet daily. Just as our 
minds by the power of fancy wander instantaneously through the 
whole realm of space, from pole to pole, from the spot we live in 
to the remotest star, so does the eucharistic Presence reveal itself 
immediately, whenever a priest in holy Mass utters the words of 
Consecration. The divine power latent in those words empties 
the symbols of their natural substance and fills them with Christ’s 
own Flesh and Blood. The Master is present there, not merely for 
passing use, but permanently, as long as the species under which 
He conceals Himself remain. The tiny host you see glittering in 
the monstrance at Benediction, or trembling in the priest’s fingers 
at holy Communion, is not a mere sign or picture or symbol; it 
is not a thing, not a relic, nor an heirloom, nor a memorial, but a 
person, Jesus Christ, body, soul and divinity. His words repeated 
by divine ordinance in the Mass are no mere empty sounds, but 
creative and effective of what He said and meant when He uttered 
them and left them to His Church, in order to perpetuate His real 
presence in her bosom till the end of time. The Master is in the 
Hest as He was in the crib at Bethlehem, on the Cross at Calvary, 
“and inviteth thee.” He glides mysteriously into the bread con- 
secrated at Mass, in all the fulness of His risen Majesty, as He 
passed through the solid rock of Joseph’s tomb, or the strong walls 
and barred doors of the room wherein He offered His sacred 
wounds to the probing fingers of doubting Thomas. 

Man who cannot put life into a blade of grass, can yet by 
juggling with light and sound, make specters, mere pictures, move 
and act and speak, make them appear to sense, in short, as real living 
beings, though only living pictures. Could not God, whose word 
created all things, fill what appears to us sense impressions, with the 
reality of His own Flesh and Blood, by the Almighty power of His 
own divine words; and just as the sun and moon are repeatedly 
mirrored in sparkling waters all over the world, so does the Master 
appear at the sound of His own words in holy Mass,—not dead, nor 
lifeless, nor soulless, as in the tomb at Gethsemane; but alive and 
radiant as on the first Easter morn, inviting us to join Him in the 
breaking of bread.” 

Christ ever was, and ever is, “our Shepherd,” to feed His flock, 
not merely with sound doctrine, as He does visibly and audibly 
through His vicar, the lineal successor of Peter, who was told to 
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“feed His lambs and His sheep,” but also, with His own sacred 
flesh and blood, moulded into the “Living bread which came down 
from heaven.” “For my flesh is meat indeed and my blood js 
drink indeed” (John vi, 56). It is not to share in a mere freak or 
fancy, or vain imagining of man, that you are invited to-day. No, 
the Master is present in that meal, and “calleth you,” under the 
threat of spiritual death, to share in His own Body and Blood; 
“Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, 
you shall not have life in you” (Idem. v, 54). Nor is this command 
an arbitrary one. He invites us because we need Him. He can 
do without us, ngt we without Him. As I said, the world to-day 
is suffering from two great evils. It has dug for itself two “cisterns 
that hold not water.” It is leaving the worship of the one true 
God, and lies grovelling before two false ones. It adores the 
goddess of reason, and the goddess of the flesh. It burns incense 
to Minerva and Venus, or rather the latter, for when men are on 
pleasure bent, reason is made to play handmaid to the flesh,—the 
very incarnation of sensual pleasure. Man’s advanced and rapidly 
advancing dominion over the earth, is often, alas, made subservient 
to carnal delights. Our Lord, in taking flesh and blood from a 
spotless virgin, in submitting reason to faith and thereby healing 
and guiding it, as well as in submitting the body to the great law 
of Christian purity, both in and out of Christian marriage, has 
given us a remedy for both these great evils. He has cleansed 
human life at its foundation head. The washing of our nature 
clean, begun in holy Baptism, is completed and carried on in the 
holy Eucharist; wherein He unites our flesh’ to His own. It is 
called, and is, “the marriage feast of the Lamb,’—God bringing us 
back to Himself in holy Communion, thereby restoring us singly, 
body and soul. 

It is to this feast, this sacred banquet, you are invited to-day. 
Your divine Master is at hand, ready in the Tabernacle; and 
calleth thee to partake of His flesh and blood, in faith and love, 
now, so that He may fit our souls and bodies, to see Him face to 
face hereafter. For “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, hath everlasting life; and I will raise him up in the last 
day” (John vi, 55). 
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COLLECTANEA 


FUNERAL OF THE REV. O. P. MCMANUS 


SERMON DELIVERED BY THE VERY Rev. James F. Tratnor, V.G., 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The souls of the just are in the hand of God, and the torments of death 
shall not touch them.”—Wis. iii, 1. 


How consoling are these words of Wisdom. We are all Chris- 
tians. We all look upon death with the eyes of faith. We see in 
it but the ending of a temporal life and the entering into an eternal 
one. Therefore, these words of Wisdom bring us hope, when 
otherwise we would have nothing but despair. They tell us that 
at death all does not end; that then we begin a new life; a life 
that never ends, and for the just—the true servants of God—a 
life of joy, of happiness, of never-ending bliss in the possession of 
God in heaven. “The souls of the just are in the hands of God, 
and the torments of death shall not touch them.” Behold the 
Christian’s hope! Behold his unfailing consolation! 

We all feel most keenly the sudden taking off of the faithful, 
hard-working priest, Father McManus. We are bowed in grief 
around his bier, because in his death the priests of this diocese 
know that they have lost a friend, a faithful co-laborer in the vine- 
vard of the Lord. You, my dear brethren, have lost a devoted 
pastor, a tender, loving father, who never spared himself in laboring 
for you, his people. Even to the very day of his death he was 
looking after your spiritual wants. To-day you mourn his loss, and 
good reason have you to mourn as you look for the last time on his 
kindly face. He has been with you since the beginning of this 
parish. For sixteen years he has been ministering to your spiritual 
wants. What graces and blessings has he not brought to you 
during all these years! He was ever kind in advising the erring, in 
consoling the afflicted, in looking after the little ones of the flock. 
His heart was with his people, and you were faithful and devoted 
to him. 

I can imagine, then, your feelings, when on last Sunday morning 
it was annouced to you that your beloved pastor was dead, dead 
in the midst of his labors; labors undertaken for you and your 
children. Was there one who did not instinctively fall upon his 
knees and devoutly pray for the repose of his soul? You knew 
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his worth. You knew his labors. You knew for whom he gaye 
the best part of his life. His death, therefore, was to you, his dear 
children, a loss that you felt could never be repaired. 

It is not my intention to go over the scenes of his labors during 
the thirty-two years of his priestly life. Suffice it is to say that 
everywhere he labored he was distinguished for his zeal and 
energy in the work of God’s Church. Especially may I say this of 
St. Ann’s parish, where for twelve years his labors endeared him 
to the people, and where the people afterwards so magnificently 
showed their appreciation. But here in St. Monica’s parish is 
the crowning work of his life. You know what he has done for this 
parish. He began his labors here when there were but few families 
in the neighborhood. You know how he traveled from door to 
door, from one end of the city to the other, to obtain the necessary 
funds to begin and complete this church. You know that under 
difficulties which would render almost helpless any other man, he 
persevered and labored, in season and out of season, until he com- 
pleted these magnificent buildings, a lasting monument to his zeal 
and to his faith. 

He is dead, but his memory shall live. These magnificent build- 
ings, this church, surrounded by school and parochial residence, 
and that convent which was his last loving labor and which will 
quickly be erected by you to complete his work—this is the monu- 
ment which will perpetuate his memory and will constantly appeal 
for him in heaven. 

He had but one thought; he had but one consuming desire— 
to erect here in honor of God, under the patronage of St. Monica, 
a church and school where you could properly worship God, and 
where your children could obtain the advantages of a Christian edu- 
cation. To accomplish this he labored even to the very last day of 
his life. We may say he finished his work. The desire of his heart 
was accomplished. He gave up his soul to his Maker. May God 
reward him for his labors. 

Need I ask you, the people of St. Monica’s parish, tein he served 
so faithfully ; you who were so dear to his heart, to pray for him? 
No; it is not necessary. As often as you enter this church your 
prayers will ascend to heaven for the repose of his soul. As often 
as your little ones, for whom he had always a kindly word and a 
kindly smile, will enter the schoolroom their pure hearts will pour 
forth prayers for their father and friend. As often as the good 
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Sisters for whom he was erecting a suitable dwelling-place shall 
enter church, school or convent walls, prayers shall ascend from 
their virgin hearts to heaven for the repose of the soul of the 
hard-working, tender-hearted, kindly Father McManus. They will 
pray, as we should all pray to-day: Have mercy upon him, O God! 
Have mercy upon him, according to the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies! Forgive him any faults he may have been guilty of. 
Remember his works; works done in Thy honor and for Thy glory, 
and as a reward give him a crown of eternal glory in heaven. 
“Eternal rest grant to him, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine 
upon him.” May his soul rest in peace. Amen. 





GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE 
RIGHT REV. HENRY GABRIELS, D.D., 
BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG 


By THE Rt. Rev. Mer. J. S. M. Lyncu, or Utica 


“Without father, without mother, without genealogy, having neither begin- 
ning of days, nor end of life, but likened unto the Son of God, (he) continueth 
a priest forever.”—Heb. vii, 3. 


Most Rev. Archbishops, Right Rev. Bishops, Right Rev., Very 
Rev., and Rev. Fathers: Dearly beloved brethren: 

God has a purpose in all His works. He is an all-wise Being, 
and in everything that He calls into existence He must needs have 
some end in view worthy of Himself. 

The mighty orb of day, that images His Majesty, the myriads 
of shining lamps, that He has hung in the sanctuary of the heavens, 
the beauties of nature that surround us on every side, all must have 
some purpose in the mind of the great Architect of the Universe. 

Surely then, God must have had some sublime end in view, in 
the creation of man, the masterpiece of His omnipotence, His noblest 
work. Yes, man was made that he might give back to God the glory 
of which He was robbed by the fallen angels. Man was to be an 
instrument in His hands for the promotion of His glory here and 
hereafter. Each member of the human race was to be a note in 
that grand diapason, that magnificent orchestra which is ever 
chanting the Divine praises on earth and, to be fitted meanwhile, 
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to become an integral part of that mighty human organ that will 
sing the glories of the Creator throughout eternity in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

Look at that grand basilica, see those massive columns, those 
vaulted ceilings, those groined arches, those storied windows— 
see that perfect blending of light and shade, of tint and color, that 
symmetry and harmony in every part. It is but a creation of fancy, 
but soon a thousand busy hands will be set to work and fairy-like, 
that temple will rise, no longer a possible entity, but a thing of 
grace and beauty and life. And as the work progresses, men in 
their short-sightedness will find fault with its growing details, 
and only when the finishing touch has been given, will they confess 
their ignorance, as standing in wondering awe they see the purpose 
of the master mind at last revealed. 

So too, the divine Architect: ‘Purblind man sees but a part of 
the chain, the nearest links, his eyes not carrying to that equal 
beam that noises all above.” 

Again, the world is a stage, life is a drama. God reserves the 
right to compose the play, and to assign to each actor his part. 

Yes, the mysteries of vocation are past finding out. God calls 
to the highest posts whom He wills. “Jesus going up in the moun- 
tain,’ says the inspired Evangelist, “called unto Him whom He 
Himself would.” And he said to Moses of old, “I will have mercy 
on those on whom I will have mercy, and I will show mercy to those 
to whom I will show mercy.” “Hath not the potter,” says the 
Apostle, “power over the clay of the same lump to make one vessel 
unto honor, and another unto dishonor ?” 

In heaven the hosts of bright spirits that stand before the throne 
of God rise one upon another in gradual succession from the 
lowest orders of angels that are simply swift messengers of the 
Almighty, until we reach the burning Cherubim and Seraphim that 
look so closely into the face of the Triune God; and it is this 
beautiful variety in the angelic hosts that will be one of our greatest 
joys in our everlasting home beyond the skies. The saints too, 
as St. Paul tells us, shine with different degrees of brightness. 
“One is the glory of the sun, another is the glory of the moon, 
another is the glory of the stars, for star differeth from star in glory.” 

So too the Almighty, in His infinite wisdom, has ordained that 
the same beautiful variety should be exhibited on earth in the 
service which He exacts from His creatures. Each child of Adam 
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is indeed the object of God’s special predilection, each was chosen 
from eternity for the boon of existence out of possible millions, 
for each one the precious Blood of the Saviour was shed, and in 
such a way as if no one else were to be redeemed. Each one of 
us may exclaim with the Apostle: “Dilexit me et tradidit semetipsum 
pro me—He loved me and delivered Himself up for me.” 

But even as in nature no two things are alike, so no two men 
are precisely the same,—different inclinations, different capacities, 
physical and mental,—so different are the designs of God upon 
each individual soul. Hence the different states of life that we 
see around us, in the service of God. Hence, too, the variety of 
graces in the spiritual world. “I used to wonder,” said a pious 
nun, who died recently in the odor of sanctity, and who will 
probably soon be raised upon our altars, “I used to wonder why 
God did not give equal graces to every soul, why great sinners like 
Paul, Augustine and Magdelen were so favored and assisted by 
all but irresistible grace, why our Lord cares so tenderly for certain 
privileged souls, removing every obstacle from their way, and never 
allowing mortal sin to soil their baptismal purity, and why, on 
the other hand, countless poor savages never in all their lives 
hear God’s name. But I understand the mystery now. All the 
flowers that God creates are beautiful, the sweet-scented violet, the 
lovely yet simple daisy, lose nothing by the whiteness of the lily, or 
the splendor of the rose. If every fiower wanted to be a rose, nature 
would be robbed of the beauty of spring, the meadows would no 
longer be strewn with dainty hues. So it is in the spiritual world. 
God has planted there great saints like roses and lilies, but He has 
planted others also, that must be satisfied to be violets or daisies 
flowering at His feet. And the happier they are in being what He 
wills them to be, the greater their perfection. Like the sun, He shines 
equally on the cedar or the flower; every soul, great or little, is 
illuminated by Him who makes all things work together for good, 
and the humblest daisy puts forth its bud in its appointed day.” 

And here again is another mystery, deep and impenetrable— cor- 
respondence with God’s purpose in our lives. 

The creatures of the material world, animate and inanimate, 
obey the law of their being and sing unceasingly the praises of their 
Creator. They have no power to rob Him of that glory which they 
were designed to give Him. But man must render Him a higher 
service—higher, because rational, and because free. For it is in 
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his power to frustrate the divine purpose by the abuse of his God- 
like faculty of free will. 

We do not, it is true, always know God’s plans for the morrow. 
But there is an unfailing monitor within us, that is ever telling 
us what to do to-day. In deep humility and submission to the 
divine Will, howsoever made known to us, we can exclaim :— 


“Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me.” 


But alas! we too often neglect to listen to the still small voice 
of God, speaking within our souls and telling us of His plans, as 
far as we are permitted to know them. Too often, we form plans 
and projects and purposes of our own, as if our lives belonged 
to ourselves and not to God. Yes, we have ideals formed in the 
heyday of youth, upon which we fain would model our lives, and 
childhood’s dreams we hope to be one day realities. 

But even as the elements so often put to naught the wisest calcu- 
lations of man, so, too, the dispensations of Providence shiver into 
pieces the fragile structures that fancy is wont to build along the 
river of time. Upon happenings outside of our control depends the 
accomplishment of our purposes in life, and these happenings are 
written in a book, which mortals may not read. 

Ah! Happy the man who studies himself in the days of youth 
and tries to find out what is God’s purpose in his life, who studies 
the trend of his taste, the mould of his character, the build of his 
body, the depth of his mind, the bent of his inclinations; who 
kneels at the feet of his spiritual guide, and listens to him, as he 
interprets for him the whisperings of the Holy Spirit within his 
soul. Happy, if like Samuel, when he hears the voice of God calling 
he quickly answers, “Here I am.” Happy, if like St. Paul, when 
stricken down by the merciful hand of a kind Providence who 
would save him, he exclaims in eagerness, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” 

Such is the deep mystery of vocation—the great Architect of 
the Universe planning, in the ages of eternity, mighty works for 
His own glory, and choosing His instruments, great and small, to 
help Him bring His plans to fruition. When we think of who 
God is, and what we are, we should certainly be willing to take 
any part that He may give us, no matter how lowly or obscure, 
in His grand scheme for the promotion of His glory on earth. 
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But oh! how our hearts should overflow with gratitude, if, 
in His inscrutable mercy, He vouchsafes to call us to come close 
to Him, and lifts us above our fellow-men, and chooses for us a 
dignity, the very highest that He can give us. Ah! yes, the true 
soldier is equally brave in the last line, as in the front rank, but 
oh! how he rejoices when he is singled out from the others, how 
he loves to be called to come close to his leader, to be one of his 
bodyguard, to battle under his very eyes. 

Methinks that is the thought of our Jubilarian to-day, on this 
bright and happy anniversary. He knows that all states of life 
are sacred in God’s eyes, and that the very height of perfection 
is to perfect one’s self in that state to which he has been called. He 
knows that even the Supreme Pontiff, the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
on earth, may not be higher in the sight of God than the humblest 
member of his flock, who serves his Creator with perfection in the 
lowliest position on earth, but in that post where God has placed 
him. And so our Jubilarian in his humility would have been 
willing to accept from the hands of God the humblest part in the 
drama of life, and he would have striven as best he could in that 
lowly sphere, to work out God’s purpose in his life, but oh! how 
he rejoices to-day that he was chosen from eternity out of millions 
for a dignity which transcends in its tremendous powers that of 
the angels and even of the Immaculate Queen of Heaven, a dignity 
than which there is nothing higher that God, almighty as He is, 
was able to confer upon him. 

Oh! think what it means, for a poor, weak, mortal man, to be 
called to the holy priesthood, selected by God, from no merits of his 
own, from all the members of the human family, out of pure love 
and special predilection. “You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you.” God forbid that anyone should dare aspire to such 
a dignity. 

“Neither doth any man take the honor to himself but he that 
is called as Aaron was.” 

The angel spoke and waited for the answer. Creation stood 
in suspense. Mary spoke again and at her FIAT the God-man was 
incarnate in her womb. 

The priest takes the little white host. He utters a few mystic 
words, and lo, he holds between his fingers his own Creator, he 
cradles in his hand the very Babe of Bethlehem. 

The dead soul lies prostrate at his feet. He lifts his consecrated 
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hands, lo, the pulse begins to beat, the warm blood to flow, and what 
St. Augustine calls a greater miracle than the creation of another 
world, the corpse becomes a thing of life once more, a child of 
God, an heir of heaven, a brother of Jesus Christ. 

Oh! my beloved brethren, would not this have been a wonderfyl 
privilege of our Jubilarian simply to have been called and made 
a priest, another Christ? Even if he had never exercised the holy 
ministry, if he had never celebrated a single Mass, if he had never 
given a single absolution? Even if he had died, as some priests 
died, fresh from the anointing hand of the Bishop, if he had retired 
to the desert immediately after his ordination like the hermits of 
old—even if our Jubilarian had nothing else to introduce him into 
the court of heaven but that shining mark that will distinguish 
him among the elect, the angels would almost envy him, entering 
the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, and greet him with the words 
of the Psalmist: “The Lord hath sworn and He will not repent, 
thou art a priest forever.” And he himself would feel obliged to 
thank God through the endless ages of eternity for this token of 
His special predilection, his vocation to the holy priesthood. 

But, thank God, our Right Rev. Jubilarian did not die in the 
early days of his priesthood! Thank God, he has lived through 
half a century of priestly labors, and we are able to crown him 
to-day, in the presence of his own Metropolitan, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of New York, surrounded by his Suffragan Bishops, 
so many of his brother Bishops, the clergy of the whole diocese 
of Ogdensburg, and the large representation here present from 
all parts of the country. Thank God, we are able to offer him 
the homage and affection of this brilliant array of the clergy, 
and the undying affection of his own beloved people, the laity of 
his episcopal city and of the whole diocese of Ogdensburg, whose 
hearts are overflowing with joy as they crown him with glory and 
honor on this bright day of the golden Jubilee of his priesthood! 

Yes, fifty years of labor in the holy priesthood, fifty years of 
accumulated merit in a state where one is amassing treasures at 
every moment! Methinks this one of the greatest joys that fills 
the heart of our Jubilarian to-day, the thought of the immense 
treasures of merit which the exercise of his priestly office have made 
possible and which will be the measure of his crown of glory one 
day in heaven. 

It is true, that the least act of Christian virtue, the mere pro- 
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nouncing of the name of Jesus, the making of the sign of the Cross, 
a step, a look, all these acts, small indeed in themselves, if performed 
in a state of grace and done from the love of God, with a pure 
intention, are more pleasing to God and procure for Him more 
glory than all the purely natural actions of creatures, past, present 
or to come. 

This simply means that by every one of our conscious deliberate 
actions which St. Bernard calls “seeds of eternity,’ we may earn 
a new degree of merit, which will be transformed at death into 
a degree of glory or, in other words, we may earn in the easiest 
possible way a new heaven at every moment of our lives. 

We often hear people say that they are sorry that they did not 
die when they were young. It is true that some of the saints, like 
Aloysius, were cut off in their youth, and as the Scripture says, 
“In a short space they filled a long time.” But, ordinarily, a high 
degree of glory in heaven is earned only by slow and painful efforts, 
and so forgetful are we to touch our daily actions with the lodestone 
of pure intention that longevity, in most cases, is the only hope 
of reaping a rich harvest for the heavenly granary. 

Now it is another truth of faith that the merit of our actions 
depends in great measure upon their intrinsic character. Those 
actions which regard God immediately, are more valued in His 
sight than such as serve Him only indirectly. Think then, what 
must be that merit stored up in heaven for our Jubilarian, by the 
daily offering of holy Mass for the long period of fifty years. 
In the whole category of pious works there is nothing more meri- 
torious in the sight of God than holy Mass. Now the priest alone 
is empowered to offer up this sacrifice of infinite value, and there 
isa portion of the fruit of each Mass which belongs so exclusively 
to the priest himself, that he cannot, even if he would, give it to 
another. No matter then what may be his shortcomings, no matter 
how great the temporal punishment which may yet be due for his 
sins, he must needs increase, every time he celebrates the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the brightness of that crown which will 
one day deck his brow in heaven. 

Fifty years of Masses, fifty years of merit heaped upon merit, 
drawn from the sublimest act which takes place on the face of this 
earth! 

Yes, to have been called to the holy priesthood, to have been 
made a priest forever, to have spent more than half a century in 
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exercising functions which may claim the very highest recompense 
in eternity, oh! this were enough to fill the cup of joy that oy 
Jubilarian is privileged to drink to-day. But to be not only a priest, 
but a maker of priests, a self-generating priest, not only an apostle, 
but a successor to the chosen twelve; not only a priest, but enduyed 
with the plenitude and perfection of the priesthood, receiving fo, 
the third time the Sacrament of Holy Orders, the hand of God 
thrice stamping his soul with that mysterious impress, that super- 
natural mark of triple oneness which was to make him more and 
more like Christ Himself, to have not only the care of souls, but 
to be placed by the Holy Ghost Himself, to rule the Church of God, 
and for nearly twenty years to guide the destinies and be the spiritual 
father of all the faithful in this beautiful portion of the Empire 
State, oh! how the episcopal dignity, with its wonderful opportuni- 
ties for promoting the glory of God and the salvation of souls and 
earning treasures of merit incalculable, enhances the glory of our 
Jubilarian’s sacerdotal jubilee and fills to overflowing his chalice of 
benediction. 

Did time permit I could analyze the golden sheaves that our 
Jubilarian holds in his hands, ready to present to the divine 
Husbandman. 

It was my good fortune to have been a witness of his priestly 
and episcopal labors during almost this whole period of fifty years 
that is closing with such glory to-day. I did not have the happiness 
of being present when he was ordained fifty years ago in Ghent 
by the illustrious and saintly Bishop Delebecque. But together 
with my life-long friend, Monsignor Mooney, the senior Vicar- 
General of New York, and accompanied by the Jubilarian himself, 
I had the great pleasure of visiting his native village, Wannegen- 
Lede, and participating with him in the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of his ordination to the holy priesthood, forty years 
ago. We breathed the atmosphere of piety in that typical Flemish 
village of Catholic Belgium; we saw the environment under which 
were nursed the budding germs of that priestly vocation which has 
reached its crowning point to-day. But our Jubilarian’s work was 
not to be in his native land. A few years after his ordination, 
full of zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, he 
turned his eyes to this promising field for God’s Church, in this 
land of Columbus. He bade farewell to home and kindred, and 
crossed the seas to devote his whole life to that cause so dear 10 
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Mother Church, the training of the young Levites for the sacred 
ministry. One of the first students that walked up the hill at the 
very opening of the seminary, and placed himself under the charge 
of our Jubilarian, is now a distinguished prelate of the Church, and 
is here to-day participating in these ceremonies. 

He came in an eventful year for the American Church—when that 
giant of former days, the lion-hearted Bishop Hughes, whose name 
and deeds will always live in the annals of Catholic America, had 
just been called to his reward, and that gentle Prince of the Church, 
our first American Cardinal, had begun his glorious career in 
the great See of New York. 

I must be pardoned for marking the coincidence, that it was 
the very year when I entered college to complete my preparation 
for the study of theology. A few years later, while the Eternal 
City and the whole Catholic world were celebrating the eighteenth 
centenary of the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, I entered St. 
Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, Troy, as a student, forty-four years 
ago, and first made the acquaintance of our honored Jubilarian, who 
was one of my professors. During all my seminary course he was 
more than a teacher, he was a sincere and devoted friend. Shortly 
after my ordination I was honored in being called back to my Alma 
Mater, and became associated once more with my one time pro- 
fessor—now as a member of the faculty of the seminary. It was 
during those seven years of close and intimate relations with our 
Jubilarian, shared with me by Monsignor Mooney and Monsignor 
Edwards of New York, who were also members of the faculty, 
that my friendship of student days ripened and was cemented, 
and made solid and lasting. 

For nearly thirty years, most of the time as president of Troy 
Seminary, our Jubilarian was engaged in the sublime work of 
forming and training to priestly piety and zeal that army of over 
1,200 priests that went forth from the hallowed walls of St. Joseph’s 
on the hill, and the large share which he must needs have in the 
prodigious fruits of their zealous labors, is one of the brightest 
jewels in his golden crown on this day of jubilee. 

What our Jubilarian has accomplished during the last twenty 
years as a Bishop is best known by the clergy and laity of this 
diocese and by the Most Rev. Metropolitan and the Bishops of this 
great Province of New York, and need not be rehearsed on this 
occasion. In a sparsely settled portion of the State where the 
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Catholics are few and scattered, with a great dearth of material 
resources, he has done wonders in the cause of religion and 
education. 

His lamented predecessor, the lovable Bishop Wadhams, used 
to say that what he lacked most in this diocese was people—and 
we all know how necessary people are to the growth of a diocese, 

But the labors of our Jubilarian were not confined to the narrow 
limits of this diocese. His profound learning, his reputation as a 
skilled theologian and canonist were well known to his brother 
Bishops, and often they sought his wise counsel in struggling with 
the complex problems that are pressing for solution in the American 
Church. 

Our Jubilarian had the great happiness of kneeling at the feet 
of three of the greatest Popes in the history of the Church—the 
immortal Pius IX., the Pope of the Immaculate Conception; the 
brilliant Leo XIII., whose encyclicals thrilled and whose diplomacy 
astonished the world, and our present Holy Father, now gloriously 
reigning, whom we love to call the Pope of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Ah, yes, privileged in so many ways, fruitful beyond measure 
in his holy ministry, sustained in his declining years by the undying 
affection of so many thousands of his spiritual children, we have 
every reason to congratulate our illustrious Jubilarian on this day 
of his golden jubilee. 

I am very grateful for the privilege which has fallen to me, 
to pay this tribute of the heart to my friend of nearly half a century. 
I know that his modesty shrinks from this public appreciation of 
his character, but he cannot but be gratified to feel at this milestone 
in his long career that not only his own beloved people of the 
diocese of Ogdensburg, who know him best, but the people of all 
denominations, the citizens of this beautiful and enterprising city, 
and every one of his hosts of friends in all parts of the country 
with one mind and heart wish to extend to him, our beloved Bishop 
Gabriels, their best wishes and heartiest congratulations on this 
glorious anniversary, and to bespeak for him many, many happy 
returns. 

But what is human praise? What is passing glory? Life’s little 
day will soon be done and we shall awake in eternity. “We have 
not here a lasting city, but we seek one that is to come.” 

Methinks this is the thought of our Jubilarian in the midst of 
the splendors of this festive morning. He looks upward, and the 
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grandeur of the beautiful spectacle now passing before his eyes 
seems to fade away and a vision of the heavenly Jerusalem gladdens 
the eyes of his soul. He sees the very place near the great white 
throne where he shall one day minister at the altar of the Lamb. 
High above the chorus of joy and praise that greets his ears on this 
festal day is the music of the sweet voice of the great High Priest, 
as He salutes His chosen minister, in these words of the Psalmist: 
“Thou art a priest forever.” Not only a priest but thou art a 
priest in all the fulness and perfection of the priestly dignity, thou 
art a successor of My chosen apostles. 

Yes, in that blessed abode where a thousand years are but 
as yesterday, echoed and re-echoed will be the loving greeting of 
the Eternal Father Himself to another Christ. Yes, thou art a priest 
not for fifty years only, nor for fifty millions of years but through 
the endless ages of eternity thou shalt stand by My side, offering 
up with My only begotten Son the everlasting sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving—for likened unto the Son of God, thou continuest 
a priest forever.” 

















CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XV. THE MANLy Boy 


My dear Boys: Now that we have considered the up-building of 
character and the importance of trifles, let us consider some of the 
usual traits of boys,—good traits and bad traits,—in a particular 
way. The conferences upon these traits will show us the plan of 
our character building in what architects would call detail drawings, 

The trait that may be considered one of the most important is 
manliness. Hence we will for to-day consider the manly boy, 

There is hardly a word in our language that is given so many 
meanings, many of them mistaken, as the word manliness. 

Some consider as manly the boy who has a chip on his shoulder 
from morning to night, spoiling for a fight at all times. Such a 
boy is very careful in sizing up his antagonist, and, when he thinks 
he has found an easy mark, goes for him without mercy. And, 
because he can overcome so many weaker ones he is admired by 
many as a manly boy. Others there are who see manliness in 
stubbornness. Some boys are as stubborn as mules. To argue 
with such stubborn boys does as little good as reasoning with a 
stone wall. And such stubbornness, that will not listen to reason, 
is looked upon by some as manliness. 

True manliness, however, does not consist in any of these things. 
So far as bodily strength is concerned many animals are stronger 
than man. Yet no man will for that reason consider such animals 
superior to man. Strength is a gift that God has distributed among 
men very unevenly. And often it happens that giants in bodily 
strength are dwarfs in regard to brains. As a rule, great scholars 
and artists would not last for one round with a prize-fighter. Neither 
can prize-fighters usually pass a high-school examination. The 
man with the strength of an ox may not have an ounce of manliness 
about him; he may be nothing but a brute. 

As manliness does not consist in mere bodily strength, neither 
does it in mere stubbornness of the will. The boy who wants his 
way, even when his judgment tells him he is wrong, is not for that 
reason a manly boy. Indeed, he is anything but that. We find 
stubbornness in mules, but we do not hold them up to the world 
as models of manliness for that reason. 

In what, then, does true manliness consist? 
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True manliness consists in strength of the soul, rather than in 
bodily strength or stubbornness. 

Such strength of the soul will influence and guide the will to 
do what is right, no matter what the consequences may be. Hence, 
when we speak of a manly boy, we do not mean a young prize- 
fighter, or a bull-headed boy, but a boy who lives up to his con- 
victions, always thinking and saying and doing what his conscience 
tells him is right. 

We will, for the present, leave religious convictions out of 
consideration, because that subject will be treated fully when we 
come to consider our duties to our holy Faith. For the present 
we will consider strength of soul in our every-day conduct. 

A crowd of boys has gathered and they are talking about an 
absent boy. One says this, another says that, and nothing very 
complimentary. All have their little hammers out, knocking un- 
mercifully. Have you the heart to speak up and say; “Boys, you 
should not talk that way; if what you say is true, you have no right 
to expose his faults, and if what you say is not true, you are 
guilty of slander.” “Oh, I cannot speak up like that,” you may say ; 
“why, the whole crowd will go for me, if I should call them to time 
in such a way.” 

If such is your way of looking at it, you are not a manly boy. 
You will permit a wrong to go on for fear that some might take 
offense at your doing what in the sight of God and man would be 
just and right. A manly boy will understand that such boys can 
never be true friends. If they talk in this manner about others 
what will prevent them from speaking about you as soon as you 
have turned your back? And if by being manly enough to stand 
out for right a boy loses the friendship of such companions he must 
know the loss will not be great. 

Suppose you have been guilty of a wrongful act for which another 
is made to suffer. Are you manly enough to own up to your own 
bad conduct, or are you going to allow another to suffer for your 
misdeed? If you are not manly, you will have no feeling for the 
innocent sufferer and, rejoicing that suspicion does not point your 
way, you may even try all you can to shift the blame upon others, 
and possibly employ unfair means to shield yourself while another 
suffers innocently for your bad conduct. Such behavior is not 
manly. If you own up to your guilt, you will be a little hero in 
the sight of all that know you. A great many faults are overlooked 
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if we own up to them manfully. On the other hand, to permit others 
to suffer for what you have been guilty of is mean and cowardly, 
As the truth is bound to come out some time, our cowardice will 
be made known, and then you need not expect pity or mercy, 
because you do not deserve any. 

Years ago, out West, an innocent man was sentenced to death. 
Circumstantial evidence was so strong that he was declared guilty 
of having murdered two girls. The unhappy man, when placed 
under the gallows, declared that as he was about to stand face to 
face with a higher judge, and as he would never think of appearing 
before God with a lie upon his lips, he would affirm with his last 
breath that he was innocent of the crime and that he died for the 
crime another had committed. A few years later a relative of these 
two girls died. On his deathbed he confessed that he had murdered 
the girls and that he had sworn falsely in order to fasten the blame 
upon the innocent man. This cowardly murderer had saved his. 
reputation for a short time. He was able, by swearing falsely, to 
deceive the judges of this world; but now he had to appear before: 
another judge who could not be deceived. He could not fool God. 
What reputation did this cowardly murderer leave behind for him- 
self and his family? And an innocent man had to die a shameful 
death for this cowardly murderer, an innocent family had suffered 
disgrace. 

Manliness is also manifested in fearlessly saying our mind when. 
we are thoroughly convinced of the right. 

It is impossible to avoid all misunderstandings and all of us are 
liable to make mistakes. Nor are we able to fathom all the thoughts 
or intentions of others when, at times, we do not even know our 
own minds. For that reason we are sometimes likely to see slights. 
and insults where none were intended. We know very little of 
the troubles and sorrows others may have. We cannot expect 
that the faces of our friends should always be happily smiling 
when they see us. 

To illustrate this, let us say, two boys, James and John, are 
chums. They have known each other since they were children and 
now they go to work in the same shop. One morning James had 
some little trouble at home. He was so taken up with the thought 
that he did not hear John say good morning to him. That made 
John wonder greatly. He tried to think what James could be angry 
about and finally thought: if he cannot return my greeting, well, 
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I shall not bother him hereafter. The next morning James had 
forgotten his little trouble. He spoke to John but John had no answer 
for him. Then James begins to worry, wondering what went 
wrong with John and resolved never to speak to John until he 
speaks first. Now the two boys are at odds. Neither knows the 
reason why. They avoid the company of each other, suspecting 
each other of things of which neither is guilty. Neither of them 
knows why their stanch friendship has come to a sudden end. 

You will admit, boys, that such conduct is certainly foolish. 

That James may have had some little trouble at home, is perfectly 
natural. That the thought of it must have worried him and let 
other things escape his notice is equally natural. Now, if John 
had been a manly lad he would have said at the first chance “What’s 
the matter, James, I said good morning to you and you never 
answered. Something must have gone wrong else you would not 
act like that.” And then James would have told of his trouble 
and both would be the same fast friends. And if James had been 
manly enough the following day, he would have asked John why 
he did not answer. Then John could have explained. But neither 
of the two was manly enough to speak up and as a result they 
are enemies,—perhaps—for life. 

What use is there of a watch that will not keep correct time? 
That watch may bring us into all kinds of trouble if we must do 
work that demands punctuality. What is the use of having the 
will, when we are afraid of acting the way we should. 

You cannot keep up bodily strength without proper exercise. 
Neither can you acquire, nor keep up, strength of soul without 
proper training. What dumb-bells, punching-bag and Indian clubs 
are for the strengthening of the body that will conscience do for 
the soul. 

And since you wish to be manly boys, every one of you, exercise 
your soul by following your conscience. Conscience is the voice 
of God. Never think or say or do anything for which your con- 
science would reprimand you. Remember, you may have the 
strength of a young lion, and the stubbornness of a mule, without 
having the least trace of manliness. 

Always think and speak and act as your conscience tells you that 
you should and you will be manly. 

The world despises nothing more than a coward. And, unless 
you follow the dictation of your conscience, you will belong to 
that class of people so heartily despised by every right thinking man. 





OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


SELF-RESTRAINT 


In our practice of piety we must not forget the care of our 
physical well-being. The means to this end consist in preserving the 
peace of the soul at all times in humbling one’s self before God on 
account of one’s sins, without, however, being confused by their 
nature and number, and with courage to battle without fear of the 
past. Penance need not be accompanied by great worry, which is 
injurious to health, and our exercises of devotion must be guided 
by prudence. 

In our sacrifices let us not be dominated by impatience. We must 
have patience with ourselves; this does not mean indulgence with 
sin. When the desire to make a sacrifice is hasty and violent, it is 
better to wait, and to humble one’s self, without refusing to make 
the sacrifice, only postponing it in self-restraint. When in doubt 
whether a sacrifice or pious act is prudent, ask your confessor. To 
renounce a sacrifice from obedience is not cowardice, such as with- 
drawing at the difficulty of it would be. There is a difference 
between sacrifices that are necessary for our spiritual progress and 
the following of one’s notions by mortifications that appear to our 
inclinations as salutary. ; 

There is necessary in all things the renunciation of self in order 
to place ourselves as obedient children in the hands of God. In 
striving after perfection the renunciation of our impulses is essential. 
By giving in too much to our impulses, even pious impulses, we may 
fail, for instance, against the love of the neighbor and against our 
actual duties. We must walk in the simpleness of confidence and 
love of God, and abandon our souls to the operations of grace, 
neither anticipating them nor resisting them, and trying to do in all 
things the will of God. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 











AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


The S. Congregation of the Council issues instructions 
to the bishops of the United States with reference to 
the incorporation and administration of church property. 
The Corporation Sole is abolished wherever possible, and 
where not possible the head of the diocese must receive 
the advice and consent of his consultors in important mat- 
ters. Wherever it can be done the method followed in the 
State of New York, and called Parish Corporation, is to 
be adopted. It is no longer lawful to hold property in fee 
simple. 


Vigils of suppressed feasts hitherto observed by precept 
are still to be observed. 


The Congregation of Rites forbids the lighting of the 
interior of the tabernacle by means of electric lights in 
order to make the pyx more visible. 


The Congregation of the Consistory has erected the new 
diocese of Des Moines in the United States. 


The Congregation of the Holy Office grants the follow- 
ing indulgences to the members of the Sodality of the 
Mass of Reparation, Plenary Indulgence (on the usual 
conditions (1) on the day of joining the Sodality; (2) on 
the feasts of Christmas, Circumcision, Epiphany, Resur- 
rection, Ascension, Sacred Heart, Pentecost, Holy Trinity, 
Corpus Christi, Immaculate Conception, Nativity, Purifi- 
cation, Annunciation, Assumption of B. V. M., All Saints, 
St. Norbert, St. Paschal Babylon, Titular of the Church in 
which the Sodality is erected, twice a year on days desig- 
nated by the Ordinary, once a year or a day chosen by 
the Sodalist. Also at the hour of death (under the usual 
conditions). 

Partial indulgence of one hundred days for every good 
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work done by the Sodalists in furtherance of the end of 
the Sodality. 

Letter from the Apostolic Delegate at Washington deal. 
ing with the collection of money at church doors, as follows: 


29 SEPTEMBER, I0II. 
Your Lordship: 

On different occasions complaints have been made by various persons 
to this Delegation of the custom existing in some places as to the demand 
made at the doors of the church for money contributions to be given by 
those who are entering for the purpose of assisting at Mass or at other 
religious services. 

It was also said that in some localities tickets for entrance to the church 
for the same purposes were previously sold, and especially on the occasion 
of Christmas, Easter, etc., and were then demanded at the door of the 
church. 

The necessary investigation having been made, it was found to be only 
too true that these practices really exist in some of the parishes of the various 
dioceses, and I did not fail to call the attention of the Ordinaries to the 
matter. 

Since there is here a question of a practice really reprehensible and 
already condemned, a practice, moreover, which could easily spread, and 
thus gives greater scandal both to Catholics and to non-Catholics, I have 
deemed it my duty to make it the subject of a circular letter. 

It has long been known to all how strongly the Holy See has reprobated 
all practices of this kind, their explicit condemnation having been made 
by Pius IX. in the year 1862. Not less explicit are the provisions of the 
Second and the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore concerning this matter. 
(Cfr. Conc. Plen. Balt. II, No. 397 and Conc. Plen. Balt. III, No. 288) 
To these should be added the fact that the S. C. of the Propaganda addressed 
to all the Bishops of the United States a letter dated 15 August, 1869, 
which contained the following: “Praxim pecunias exigendi ad fores eccle- 
siarum ut fideles ingredi possint, et divinis mysteriis adesse. . . .  penitus 
aboleri atque eliminari cupiens, S. Congregatio A. Tuam nunc in Domino 
adhortari non desinit, ut omnem curam conferas, si forte in aliquibus istius 
dioecesis locis consuetudinem huiusmodi invaluisse noveris, ne ulli omnino 
collectores, quando christifideles in ecclesiam ingreditur, quo divinis mysteriis 
adstare, vel verbum Dei audire possint, ad earumdem ecclesiarum fores 
ponantur.” 

I also wish to add that so recently as the 22nd of May, 1908, His Eminence, 
the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, having received complaints con- 
cerning this matter, directed me to take measures to prevent the repetition 
of abuses of this kind, and I accordingly called the attention of the Bishop 
in whose diocese the abuse was verified to the matter. 

After all that I have here set forth, Your Lordship, to whom ecclesiastical 
decorum and the good of souls are above all other considerations, will, I 
am sure, be more than ever convinced of the necessity of completely elimi- 
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nating all evils of this kind. I therefore request you to command all 
rectors of churches in your diocese to discontinue all these practices, if they 
have already been introduced, and by no means to permit them to be 
established, if they do no already exist. 

I well know that in some churches money is collected at the door not 
for mere entrance, but as a payment for a seat in the church. Even this 
practice cannot be tolerated, since it produces an undesirable impression on 
all, and has proved to be, in practice, the cause of many regrettable con- 
sequences. : 

This custom also is, moreover, directly and manifestly opposed to the 
spirit of the above-mentioned letter of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, 
in which it is explicitly said, “ne ulli omnino collectores . . . ad 
ecclesiarum fores ponantur.” This custom, therefore, must also be abolished. 
In order, however, that the proper revenue from the pews be not lost, 
Your Lordship can devise some other method involving no objectionable 
features. 

It need not be said that the present letter is not intended to prevent the 
distribution or taking up of tickets gratuitously given when special circum- 
stances suggest their use. 

I am sure that Your Lordship will put into execution without delay 
what I have here, as a matter of conscience, directed; instructing the 
clergy at the same time that if in the future further complaints concerning 
these matters are received and are found to be well grounded, the rector 
responsible for them will be condignly punished. 

Respectfully yours in Christ, 
*D. Fatconio. 
Apostolic Delegate. 
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IMPEDIMENT OF CRIME 


Titius and Bertha, both Catholics, were validly married and 
lived together for some years. Then Bertha divorced Titius and 
contracted a civil marriage with Sempronius, a non-Catholic. Some 
time after this Titius, the Catholic husband, died. Now Bertha 
desires to have her marriage to Sempronius, the non-Catholic, 
sanctioned by the Church. What is necessary to have this done? 

Answer.—The principal bar to the marriage of Bertha with 
Sempronius is the diriment impediment of crime. The Church 
has made or decreed that certain crimes shall act as a nullifying 
impediment to the subsequent marriage of those who commit them. 
These crimes are: 
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1. Murder of a married person, when the wife or husband has 
brought it about by conspiring with another man or woman; 

2. Adultery by husband or wife with a third person, accompanied 
by a promise to marry that person after the death of the othe 
spouse ; 

3. Murder and adultery together, as when a man and a woman 
commit adultery and one of them murders his consort in order 
to marry. his accomplice in adultery. 

The reason of this law of the Church is to remove, as far as 
possible, the motive of such crimes. The Church wishes to punish 
those who inflict this injury on the innocent husband or wife, 
by making it impossible for them to marry one another. The 
Church thus protects the innocent consort by destroying the hope 
of future marriage of a guilty husband or wife with a third person, 
which hope might impel them to commit murder or adultery, 
This law is older even than the Catholic Church, for it goes back 
to the time of the Romans. The “lex Julia” forbade the marriage 
of adulterers, even though the first marriage were subsequently 
dissolved, and even though there had been no promise of a future 
marriage between the adulterers, and no murder had been committed 
with marriage in view. 

The early Church took over this legislation of the Romans and 
Pope St. Leo decreed: “Nullus ducat in matrimonium, quam prius 
polluit adulterio” and these words of St. Leo have become the 
rubric or title of the decrees or the canons against the marriage 
of adulterers or murderers, as contained in the corpus juris canomici, 

At first there was a general prohibition, nullifying future 
marriages of adulterers or murderers conspiring in the death of 
husband or wife. Gradually, however, certain restrictions of this 
general prohibition were introduced into the legislation of the 
Church. It became necessary that a promise of marriage should 
accompany the adultery and conspiracy should characterize the 
murder, unless both adultery and murder were involved in the same 
case. This impediment is one of the oldest, therefore, of all the 
diriment impediments to marriage created by the Church. And 
the reasons that first impelled the Church to make these crimes a 
diriment impediment to marriage are still so powerful in the world 
to induce the Church to continue them in her legislation concerning 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

The crime of adultery, in order that it act as a diriment impedi- 
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ment to the marriage of the persons guilty of it, must be coupled 
with a promise of marriage. 

“Ticet autem in canonibus habeatur ut nullus copulet matrimonio, 
quam prius polluerat adulterio, et illam maxime, cui fidem dederat, 
uxore sta vivente, vel quae machinata est in mortem uxoris.” 
(Alexander III., cap. Laudabilem i, de convers. infid.) 

Adultery alone, or a promise of marriage alone, does not consti- 
tute the impediment ; the adultery must be coupled with the promise 
of marriage before the death of the innocent consort. It is imma- 
terial whether the promise of marriage precede or follow the act 
of adultery. The act of adultery, of which there is question here, 
is adultery in the eyes of the Church; that is, at least one of the 
persons guilty of it must be at the time united in valid wedlock 
in the eyes of the Church. If the marriage be only valid in the eyes 
of the civil law, but invalid according to the Canon Law, no impedi- 
ment arises, because there is no adultery, but only fornication. 
Both parties committing adi'tery must be cognizant of the 
adulterous nature of the act. In other words, it is necessary that 
the adultery be formal on both sides. If one of the guilty parties 
is ignorant that the other one is a married person, then there is 
no formal adultery on that person’s part, and therefore no impedi- 
ment to their future marriage after the death of husband or wife. 
It must be noted, in regard to the promise of marriage that is 
required to create a diriment impediment, that the promise to marry 
after the death of the innocent consort is the only marriage promise 
contemplated in the law. If one of the guilty parties promised 
the other to marry them as soon as they would obtain a civil divorce, 
no impediment arises, because there is no promise to marry post 
mortem conjugis. cf. Schmalzgruber, IV, 7, n. 9. 

If, instead of promising to marry, the parties guilty of the 
adultery actually get married, either before a civil magistrate or 
a non-Catholic minister of worship, then the matrimonium atten- 
tatum, coupled with a previous or subsequent cohabitation, creates 
the diriment impediment. This has always been the law. It is 
immaterial whether the civil marriage precede the adultery or is 
subsequent to it. The Congr. de Prop. Fide, Jan. 14th, 1844, decreed: 

“Contrahere autem seu attentare matrimonium de praesenti est 
inire nuptias, utique invalide, per verba de praesenti vel per aliquod 
aliud signum quod consensus promissionem includat: nihil tamen 
tefert an adulterium praecesserit attentationem matrimonii vel 
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subsequatur: ut assumptio concubinae seu potius adulterae ha- 
beatur in casu ut vera matrimonii attentatio, opus est ut includat 
promissionem matrimonii sive de praesenti, sive de futuro.” 

It is necessary, however, that both the civil marriage and the 
cohabitation or adultery should take place before the death of the 
innocent consort, ante mortem alterius conjugis. If two persons, 
one or both of whom are already validly married to other persons, 
attempt to get married civilly and, failing in the attempt, give up 
the idea of marriage and afterwards commit adultery, there will be 
no diriment impediment on this score to their future marriage, 
It is required that both parties to the second marriage have knowl- 
edge of the previous marriage. It may be that at the time of the 
second marriage the woman to it did not know that the man she 
was marrying had a wife living, although divorced. In that case, 
if she continues the relation after learning of the divorced wife, 
she contracts the impediment and may not marry validly the man 
with whom she is living, even after the divorced wife’s death. 

It follows, therefore, that all those persons, who having been 
validly married, afterwards obtain a civil divorce and enter into 
new marriage arrangements, are barred from ever contracting a 
valid marriage between them on account of the diriment impedi- 
ment criminis adulterti. It is hardly necessary to add that one or 
both parties to the adultery must be validly baptized, otherwise 
no impediment is incurred, as the impediment of crime is of 
ecclesiastical origin. It suffices that one of the parties be baptized, 
for the baptized person communicates his inability to marry to 
the unbaptized person, propter unitatem contractus. 

Bertha and Sempronius cannot be married in the Church, unless 
a dispensation from the diriment impediment of the crime of 
adultery be first procured. If the civil marriage contracted by 
Bertha and Sempronius was before a non-Catholic minister, Bertha 
is excommunicate and requires a second dispensation. The same 
holds good if the civil marriage was contracted before a justice of 
the peace. Thirdly, if Sempronius was never validly baptized, a 
dispensation super impedimento disparitatis cultus is necessary; 
otherwise a dispensation from mixed religion will be necessary 
to make the marriage licit. 
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